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Fighting  in  the  Argonne. 

The  following  has  been  sent  us  from  Main  Headquarters: 

I. 

In  the  war  of  1870,  the  Argonne  played  but  a  small  part.  The 
wooded  chain  of  mountains  was  passed  by  German  troops  inarching 
to  Sedan,  who  suffered  privations  on  account  of  the  want  of  water 
and  paucity  of  villages,  but  no  fighting  took  place.  Neither  was 
there  any  when  the  army  commanded  by  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia  advanced  to  the  South  towards  the  Marne  between  the 
Argonne  and  Verdun  at  the  beginning  of  September.  Even  in  the 
middle  of  September  the  wood  was  clear  of  the  enemy — the  situation 
changed  however,  when  at  the  beginning,  of  the  fighting,  which 
has  now  developed  into  position  battles,  the  German  West  wing- 
formed  a  line,  reaching  from  Reims  in  a  westerly  direction  as  far 
as  the  Maas  at  Consenvoye.  In  the  beginning,  fighting  in  the  wood 
was  not  expected — the  German  troops  pushed  forward  their  positions 
almost  to  the  edges  of  the  wood  at  Binarville  on  the  West  and 
Chatel  to  the  East  of  the  Argonne,  while  the  mountain  range  itself 
was  blocked  by  detachments.  When,  however,  the  French  brought 
considerable  strength  to  bear  on  the  wood  with  the  obvious  intention 
of  inaugurating  an  outflanking  movement  against  a  German  wing 
operating  from  the  wood — that  was  the  moment  in  which  the  Argonne 
gained  a  new  military  aspect. 

II. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  the  fighting,    it   is  well  to  have 
short  description  of  the  Argonne. 

The  wooded  territory  extending  in  a  depth  of  about  40  kilo- 
metres to  the  North  and  South,  has  a  varying  breadth  of  8 — 10  kilo- 
metres. The  valley  of  the  Biesme  divides  it  into  northern  and 
south-western  parts  of  about  equal  size,  besides  that  the  railway 
and  highroad  of  Clermont  en  Argonne-St.  Menehould  separates  it 
into  a  smaller  southern,  and  larger  northern  part.  As  far  as  the 
fighting  goes,  we  need  only  consider  the  northern  part  of  the  wood, 
as  well  as  the  two  roads  Clermont-Fleville  and  Clermont-Le  Four 
de  Paris- Vienne  le  Chateau,  the  former  of  which  leads  out  of  the 
Argonne  and  the  latter  towards  the  valley  of  the  Biesme.  The  only 
transverse  connections  leading  through  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
Argonne  are  the  roads  Montblainville-Servon  and  Varennes-Le 
Four  de  Paris,  and  as  North-South  connections ,  the  old  Roman 
road  which  runs  round  the  crest  of  the  hill.  There  are  of  course 
a  number  of  forest  tracks  of  more  or  less  questionable  use  for 
military  purposes  and  which  altogether  depend  upon  the  state  of 
the  weather.  In  damp,  rainy  weather  these  ways  become  actual 
bogs,  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  clay  ground. 


The  wooded  territory  bears  the  character  of  a  central  chain  of 
mountains,  corresponding  somewhat  with  the  level  part  of  theThiiringer 
Wald.  Towards  the  East  there  is  a  sudden  and  sharp  decline  lead- 
ing down  to  the  Aire,  in  the  interior  many  deep  gorges  and  valleys; 
here  bare  rocks  predominate  on  every  side.  The  Argonne  is  a  typical 
French  forest  consisting  principally  of  thick  brush  wood,  beeches, 
alders,  oaks  and  birches  that  are  felled  every  15  years,  the  small 
wood  being  used  for  chimney  fires.  The  French  leave  but  a  few 
single  oaks  and  beeches  to  develop  in  full.  Around  these  trunks 
cling  the  creepers  so  numerous  in  French  woods,  such  as  ivy  and 
clematis.  The  former  covers  the  ground  for  long  stretches  and  here 
in  the  Argonne  especially,  beautiful  and  numerous  examples  can  be 
found  of  a  small  ever-green  plant,  the  so-called  holly  as  well  as 
the  common  heather.  The  forest  is  but  sparsely  inhabited,  charcoal 
men,  wood-cutters,  and  huntsmen  follow  their  calling  here.  The 
interior  of  the  forest  is  avoided  by  the  population  on  account  of 
its  impenetrability.  Names,  such  as  "Ruisseau  de  Meurissons, "  "La 
Fille  inorte, "  "Moulin  de  THomme  morf  all  point  to  this. 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  forest,  which  for  the  last  4  months 
resounds  day  and  night  with  the  echo  of  arms  and  which  owing  to 
the  ^soldier's  earth-works  and  the  destruction  of  the  guns,  has  got 
an  entirely  new  aspect. 

III. 

When  atthe  end  of  September  the  first  German  troops  were 
pushed  from  the  Aire-valley  towards  the  West  of  the  Argonne,  the 
French  that  had  been  repulsed  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  forest, 
had  occupied  the  parts  of  the  wood  to  the  South  of  Binarville  and 
sent  forward  considerable  forces  from  the  valley  of  the  Biesme  in 
the  direction  of  Barricade  Pavilion,  St.  Hubert  Pavilion  and  Baga- 
telle Pavilion.  These  troops  erected  wire  entanglements  and  en- 
trenchments near  the  woodmen's  huts  and  made  preparations  for 
defence.  The  German  rifles  met  with  bitter  resistance  here  at  the 
end  of  September,  so  that  reinforcements  were  sent  into  the  forest 
to  drive  the  enemy  back.  The  result  of  this  was  that  further  troops 
on  both  sides  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  forest  and  lively  fight- 
ing took  place  here,  developing  more  and  more  the  character  of  a 
position  war.  In  the  middle  of  the  wood,  rows  of  entrenchments, 
connected  with  each  other  by  communication  trenches  were  built. 
Dug-outs  were  made  habitable  and  when  the  leaves  began  to  fall, 
cannons  brought  into  the  forest.  Besides  the  natural  conditions  of 
the  forest,  wire  entanglements  and  redoubts  hindered  the  enemy 
from  approachig  these  artificial  constructions.  Fighting  now  began, 
trench  against  trench,  often  step  by  step.  So  as  to  avoid  un- 
necessary losses,  sapping  was  resorted  to.  Now  a  kind  of  fortress 
war  began,  hand-mines,  hand-grenades,  revolving  guns,  steel  sheets, 
sand-sacks,  etc.    being  employed,    and  the  activity  of  the  engineers 
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was  greatly  increased.  This  arm  proceeded  then  to  mine  attacks 
when  other  means  were  inefficient.  The  result  of  all  this  was  a 
slow  advance  of  the  attack,  which  necessitated  considerable  waste 
of  time,  as  careful,  judicious  preparations  were  absolutely  necessary 
so  as  to  ensure  success.  At  the  beginning  there  was  no  artillery 
in  the  forest,  but  soon  it  was  brought  on  across  paths  and  lanes 
and  at  the  end  used  everywhere  in  the  forest.  The  French  spe- 
ciality was  the  so-called  "  donkey-batteries "  (mountain  guns)  yoked 
in  a  manner  that  was  new  for  our  soldiers.  The  population  assisted 
the  French:  Soldiers  dressed  up  in  German  uniforms  approached 
our  troops  trying  to  pump  them.  The  German  soldiers  and  Argonne 
warriors  soon  displayed  great  versatility.  They  quickly  adapted 
themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  We  soon  brought  superior  means 
of  attack  to  bear  on  the  French,  and  as  our  troops  were  unrivalled 
in  perseverance,  tenacity  and  spirit  of  attack,  a  strong  feeling  of 
superiority  pervaded  them  during  these  wood-fights  regarding  the 
enemy,  which,  except  for  occasional  counter-attacks  was  forced  to 
a  defensive.  They  could  not  resist  our  attacks  so  that  our  troops 
stere  able  to  proceed  slowly  but  continuously,  in  spite  of  the  great 
wrength  which  the  enemy  by  degrees  displayed  against  us. 

IV. 

About  the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of  October  pre- 
parations were  made  for  an  important  German  attack.  On  the  right 
wing,  our  troops  operating  from  Binarville  advanced  towards  the 
west  of  the  forest,  gradually  forcing  the  enemy  back  towards  the 
south.  In  the  wooded  territory  about  the  middle  of  October 
Barricade  Pavilion  and  St.  Hubert  were  taken  from  the  enemy, 
bitter  opposition  and  resistance  being  overcome  in  the  fight  for  the 
latter.  A  few  days  later,  an  advance  was  made  from  here  further 
to  the  West,  approaching  the  Biesme  valley  in  the  direction  of  Le 
Four  de  Paris  at  which  place  we  advanced  so  far,  that  a  distance 
of  400  metres  was  all  that  separated  us  from  the  enemy;  this  base 
has  been  kept  in  spite  of  all  counter-attacks  undertaken  by  the 
French  since  then.  Bagatelle  Pavilion,  one  of  the  strongest  points 
cVappui,  held  by  the  French  in  the  forest,  had  to  be  evacuated  on 
October  12th  and  left  to  the  Germans.  The  capture  of  the  three 
above  mentioned  Pavilions  had  a  great  moral  effect.  Possession  of 
them  was  not  sufficient,  the  offensive  attacks  were  continued.  But 
they  could  only  proceed  gradually,  like  the  preceding  battles.  The 
infantry  sapped  and  built  unceasingly,  mostly  at  night  so  as  to  avoid 
unnecessary  casualties.  They  were  ably  assisted  by  the  engineers, 
who  taught  them  how  to  carry  out  miner's  work  in  rocky  ground 
and  to  push  their  drifts  forward  subterraneously.  In  the  battles  and 
storms  they  fought  side  by  side.  The  artillery  men  also  took  up 
their  positions  in  the  entrenchments.  As  a  consequence,  a  close 
bond   of  comradeship   was    welded,  which    could   hardly  have  been 


possible  in  times  of  peace,  one  trusting  the  other,  each  relying  on 
the  support  of  the  other,  and  all  facing  death  together. 

In  this  way  trench  for  trench  was  won.  Sometimes  one  was 
taken,  and  sometimes  whole  rows  one  after  another,  the  ground 
that  was  gained,  varying  from  25 — 1000  metres.  Now  and  then 
even  more  important  advances  could  be  reported,  and  the  enemy 
was  successful  in  achieving  temporary  success,  or  preventing  our 
advance  by  means  of  counter-attacks,  but  nothing  could  stem  the 
continuous  progress  of  the  German  troops  in  the  Argonne,  that 
proceeded  with  their  slow  but  sure  advance. 

A  short  description  of  an  attack  effected  by  a  company  of  en- 
gineers, is  an  example  of  how  wearisome  these  attacks  are.  The 
command  was  given  to  capture  a  hostile  position,  operations  from 
which  continually  threatened  the  rear-communications  of  one  of  the 
German  sections.  In  preparation  for  this,  on  7th  December,  3  sap- 
heads  were  pushed  forward  from  the  German  entrenchments.  On 
18th  December,  the  left  sap-head  had  advanced  to  about  8  metres 
off  the  enemy,  when  the  point  was  thrown  in  for  a  stretch  of 
about  10  metres,  owing  to  a  French  mine  exploding.  The  2  other 
sap-heads  had  advanced  to  about  20  metres  off  the  enemy  entrench- 
ments on  the  same  day.  The  left  trench  was  put  into  order  by 
19th  December,  while  the  two  other  were  driven  forward  to  a 
distance  of  6 — 8  metres  of  the  enemy.  Drifts,  3  metres  in  length, 
capable  of  containing  explosives,  were  now  pushed  forward  and 
primed  on  20th.  At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  mines  were  fused, 
immediately  afterwards  the  sections  told  off  for  attack  from  the 
saps  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  entrenchment  rushed  on  the 
enemy,  preceded  by  pioneers,  equipped  with  hand-bombs,  wire- 
scissors  and  hatchets.  The  enemy,  thrown  into  confusion,  owing  to 
the  explosions,  were  hurled  out  of  their  positions.  The  attacking 
troops  pursued  the  fleeing  French  across  hostile  territory  for  a 
distance  of  about  1,800  metres,  till  the  thick  brush-wood  forced 
them  to  leave  off  and  dig  themselves  in.  The  enemy's  casualties 
were  heavy,  many  being  killed  by  the  explosives  and  hand-bombs. 
Besides  that  200  prisoners  were  made,  as  well  as  4  machine  guns, 
1  revolving  gun.  and  8  mine-throwers  being  captured.  An  inspec- 
tion of  the  captured  hostile  trenches  showed  that  the  enemy  had 
intended  operating  against  the  German  positions  with  mines.  They 
had  sunk  off  four  shafts,  4 — 5  metres  in  depth,  with  a  diameter 
of  1-5  meters,  proceeding  from  these  inclined  shafts,  which  according 
to  the  statement  made  by  an  officer  of  the  engineers,  who  was 
taken  prisoner,  were  calculated  to  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 

The  successes  which  our  troops  have  gained,  have  of  course 
only  been  achieved  accompanied  by  great  difficulties,  privations  and 
danger.  But  the  difficulties  were  overcome,  the  danger  cooly  faced, 
and  the  privations  cheerfully  borne.  When  the  roads  were  bad,  insuf- 
ficient or  even  non-existent,  new  ones  were  built  or  the  old  ones 
repaired;    and  when  this  did   not   suffice,    rails  were   even  laid.     If 


water  poured  into  the  entrenchments,  remedies  were  soon  found  to 
get  rid  of  it.  The  excellent  and  sufficient  supply  of  rations  pre- 
vented the  resistance  of  the  troops  growing  slack,  while  the  sani- 
tary measures  taken  were  successful  in  warding  off  sickness  and 
epidemics.  In  the  huts  as  well  as  in  the  spacious  and  well  heated 
caves  and  dug-outs,  the  front  troops  made  themselves  comfortable. 
Each  entrenchment  had  its  name  as  well  as  the  many  subterranean 
villages  that  were  quickly  erected.  As  well  as  the  sense  of  humour 
so  prevalent  among  our  troops,  the  religious  spirit  and  firm  deter- 
mination could  be  noticed.  One  of  the  dug-outs  bore  the  inscrip- 
tion:— "Orderlies  and  officers  men's  room"  and  underneath:  — "Eine 
feste  Burg   ist   unser  Gott, "    or  some  other  inscription,    such  as:  — 

Treu  leben, 

Tod  trotzend  kampfen, 

Lachend  sterben. 

The  German  officer  keeps  up  the  closest  possible  connection 
with  his  men.  The  brigade  and  division  staffs  have  their  caves  in 
the  forest,  over  which  the  enemy's  infantry  and  artillery  shells  whizz 
night  and  day.  Every  day  the  higher  leaders  visit  the  troops  in 
the  front  lines,  while  all  the  officers,  even  the  Colonels  of  the  regi- 
ments, spend  the  night  in  the  dug-outs  of  the  firing  line.  The  head 
commander,  General  von  Mudra,  can  be  seen  several  times  a  week 
in  the  foremost  trench.  His  Imperial  Highness,  the  German  Crown 
Prince,  Commander  of  the  Army,  is  no  rare  guest  at  Main  Head- 
quarters; the  Kaiser  has  also  been  here  repeatedly.  Only  recently 
General  von  Mudra  was  decorated  with  "Pour  le  merite"  in  recognition 
of  the  splendid  deeds  accomplished  by  his  troops.  In  one  of  the  tiny 
houses  of  an  unimportant  Argonne  village,  the  grey-haired  Field- 
marshal,  Graf  Haeseler,  has  taken  up  his  abode  among  the  troops, 
and  every  day  listens  with  attention  to  the  accounts  of  the  fighting 
in  the  forest  reported  by  his  A.  D.  C. 

V. 

German  success  in  the  Argonne  can  be  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing list.     The  enemj^s  losses  up  to  the  end  of  November  were: 

4,000  killed 
1,300  prisoners 
13,000  wounded. 

In  December  the  number  of  prisoners  amounted  to  3,000,  that 
of  the  dead  and  wounded  to  8,000.  21  machine  guns,  14  mine 
throwers,  2  revolving  guns  and  1  trench  mortar  being  captured  in 
this  month  alone. 

If  we  add  the  2,500  prisoners  that  were  taken  in  January  and 
4,000 — 5,000  killed,  the  result  is  a  total  loss  in  the  Argonne  of 
about  36,000  French.  A  whole  army  corps  had  been  almost  deci- 
mated,   while   the   German    casualties  did  not  amount  to  one  third 


of  this  number.  The  fact  that  the  French  kept  on  sending  new 
detachments  to  the  Argonne  is  a  proof  of  how  they  suffered  in  the 
wood  battles.  At  first,  units,  belonging  to  the  II.  and  V.  Army 
Corps,  were  employed,  but  were  soon  reinforced  by  colonial  troops 
and  marine  infantry.  In  January  some  units  belonging  to  the 
I.  Army  Corps  and  Garibaldians  appeared  for  a  short  time  and  in 
the  middle  of  January  units  hitherto  operating  at  Ypres,  were  sent 
to  the  forest  to  relieve  the  II.  Army  Corps  which  was  apparently 
on  the  point  of  collapsing. 

How  the  French  incite  the  Troops  to  attack. 

The  spirit  of  the  French  troops  in  the  Argonne  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  documents,  which  have  been  taken  from  prisoners  in  the 
shape  of  orders,  commands,  secret  decrees,  letters  and  diaries,  etc. 

General  Gourand,  commanding  the  X.  division,  writes  in  a  post- 
script to  an  order  dated  December  28th,  in  answer  to  the  com- 
plaints of  his  subordinates:  "You  will  conclude  from  this,  that  the 
enemy  on  capturing  a  position  has  to  contend  with  the  same  diffi- 
culties as  we.  That  must  be  considered,  for  often  we  think  of  our 
own  difficulties,  exertions  and  losses  and  not  of  those  which  the 
enemy  has  to  surmount." 

The  difficulties  however  proved  considerable  on  the  French 
side,  otherwise,  the  leaders  would  not  complain  so  often  of  the 
inactivity  and  passiveness  of  the  troops  placed  under  them;  for  in- 
stance an  order  book,  captured  about  the  middle  of  December, 
contains  the  following  notes:  "It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
increase  the  activity  along  the  whole  front.  What  has  been  done, 
up  to  this,  is  inadequate  in  the  opinion  of  the  General  of  the  di- 
vision   The  spirit  of  attack  must  be  developed.  If  we  continue 

a  plan  of  action  as  hitherto,  the  Germans  will  anticipate  us. " 

A  secret  order  given  in  person  by  the  General,  commanding 
the  II.  Army  Corps,  contains  the  following  sentences: — "The  com 
manding  General  regrets  to  state  that  the  fighting  activity  is  limited 
to  obstinate  defence,  while  the  Germans,  although  suffering  the  same 
losses    as   the   French,    continue   to    attack    and   are   encouraged   by 

partial  successes Inactivity  has  become  the  order  of  the  day 

and  the  men  wait  passively  for  a  hostile  attack.  They  take  over 
their  posts  in  the  entrenchments  as  they  would   in  times    of  peace, 

before  a  powder  magazine    or   provision    stores The   leaders 

remain  sitting  in  their  positions,  while  the  sentries  are  not  relieved 
often  enough  and  have  no  decided  duties  to  fulfill.  Most  of  the 
leaders  spend  their  time  bored  or  frightened  in  the  front  firing- 
lines  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  this  state  of  things  to  be 

changed  ....  Commanders  of  different  sections,  the  leaders  of  bat- 
talions   and    companies    must    inspect    their   men   every  day   in  the 

front  trenches It  is  the  duty  of  every  commander  to  inspire 

his  subordinates  with  the  spirit  of  attack. "     At  the  end  there  is  a 
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note:  "The  Commanding  General  will  remark  that  the  French  are 
to  lay  down  the  law  for  the  Germans.  When  they  feel  that  we 
are  superior  to  them,  the  Germans  will  then  become  more  tractable 
and  the  work  which  was  so  difficult  up  to  this,  will  more  easily  be 
accomplished. "  As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  II.  French 
Army  Corps  had  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Argonne.  Brigadier 
General  Gossart  (V.  French  Army  Corps),  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
— Order  dated  30th  November — that  service  in  the  entrenchments 
as  regards  the  building  of  same,  as  well  as  the  firing  discipline  is 
altogether  inadequate.  "General  Fouborge  (III.  Division)  is  well 
aware  of  the  difficult  situation  in  which  the  troops  are  and  does  not 
doubt  that  they  will  surmount  all  obstacles  (13th  November  1914).  The 
commander  of  the  army  however  does  not  deviate  an  inch;  he  will 
see  that  the  strictest  measures  are  enforced  against  any  officer  or 
soldier,  who  does  not  hold  out  to  the  last  in  defence  of  his  position 
or  the  post  entrusted  to  him." 

Self-inflicted  Wounds  of  the  French  Soldiers. 

In  the  meantime  however,  the  German  troops  gained  new  ground, 
while  on  the  French  side  the  disinclination  to  fight  seemed  more 
apparent,  and  the  number  of  prisioners  and  captured  machine  guns 
increased.  The  General,  commanding  the  IV.  Army  and  the  French 
East  Army  Main  Headquarters  were  forced  to  take  measures  against 
this.  At  the  beginning  of  January  a  decree  was  issued  by  the 
former,  regarding  the  increased  "self-mutilation"  prevailing  amongst 
the  men.  For  some  time  a  number  of  suspicious  wounds  have  been 
noticed  among  the  men,  belonging  to  different  units,  especially 
infantry.  It  has  been  clearly  seen  that  these  were  caused  by 
voluntary  mutilation  with  the  object  of  shirking  military  service. 
An  elucidatory  example  is  added  to  Article  III  of  this  decree: 
"At  a  Court  Martial  of  the  IV.  Army  held  on  December  18th,  1914, 
the  following  have  been  found  jmiltv  of  self-mutilation  with  the 
object  of  leaving  the  battle  field,  one  man  belonging  to  each  of  the 
following  Regiments :  151,  34,  7,  149,  247,  335,  135,  88,  21st  rifles, 
and  2  men  from  each  of  the  following:  21st  colonials  and  19th  rifles. 
The  sentence  was  carried  out  on   19th  December." 


General  Joffre's  Decree. 

The  decree,  issued  by  General  Joffre,  shows  that  between 
20th  November  and  15th  December,  the  demands  for  reserve  machine 
guns  amounted  to  315.  The  Commander  in  Chief  having  referred 
to  the  difficulties  pertaining  to  such  a  considerable  supply,  points 
out,  that  probably  only  part  of  the  guns  have  been  put  out  of 
action  through  carelessness  and  that  owing  to  the  comparatively 
high  losses  sustained  by  whole  machine  gun  sections,  the  conclusion 
must  be  drawn,  that  many  of  the  guns  have  fallen  into    the    hands 
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of  the  enemy.  The  General  Staff  of  the  V.  Army  Corps  remarks: 
"This  decree  comes  at  the  right  moment,  as  the  disgraceful  panic 
of  the  V.  Company,  46th  Regiment,  was  the  cause  of  2  machine  gun 
sections  being  lost. 

Another  decree  issued  by  General  Joffre  points  to  the  consider- 
able number  of  French  soldiers  taken  prisoners  by  the  Germans 
and  states,  "that  every  soldier,  who  has  been  taken  prisoner  without 
being  wounded,  will  be  subjected  to  an  examination  on  his  liberation." 

Neither  of  these  decrees  has  been  able  to  prevent  the  number  of 
prisoners  in  the  Argonne  continually  increasing  so  that  immediately 
after  the  relief  of  the  II.  Army  Corps,  2  officers,  250  men  and 
5  machine  guns  were  captured  from  the  fresh  troops. 

A  French  Major's  Opinion. 

The  statements  made  by  prisoners  show  on  the  whole  that  they 
are  all  tired  of  the  war,  but  we  must  not  take  this  as  being  the  general 
spirit,  as  prisoners  are  almost  always  inclined  to  make  their  state- 
ments to  suit  the  victors,  thinking  thereby  to  ensure  better  treatment. 
Far  better  conclusions  can  be  gathered  from  the  correspondence 
carried  on  between  the  soldiers  and  their  relatives.  It  has  been 
clearly  seen  from  numerous  letters  and  diaries,  that  the  relatives  of 
the  French  soldiers  that  have  been  sent  to  the  Argonne,  look  upon 
these  as  "cannon  fodder"  and  any  one  that  escapes  uninjured  from 
these  battles,  can  be  considered  as  having  been  especially  taken  care 
of  by  Providence. 

A  French  Staff  officer  (Major  Guinard),  who  was  taken  prisoner 
about  the  middle  of  January  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant successful  attacks  made  the  following  statement: 

"The  German  attack  was  carried  out  with  admirable  energy. 
They  did  not  take  long  to  break  through  our  positions.  My  com- 
panies had  orders  to  hold  out  to  the  last,  the  consequence  was,  that 
any  who  were  not  killed,  were  taken  prisoners.  1  was  shot  in  the 
head  and  do  not  know  what  happened  after  this.  I  am  glad  that 
I  have  been  wounded,  as  now  I  need  not  follow  the  events  of  this 
war  any  longer.  We  were  badly  informed  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
German  army  and  did  not  think  they  would  achieve  such  feats, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  Russians  were  greatly  overrated.  The 
French  have  made  a  great  final  effort  to  carry  out  the  offensive 
ordered  by  Joffre.  This  advance  having  been  unsuccessful,  foreign 
help  is  the  only  means  of  gaining  a  decisive  victory.  But  from  where 
should  such  help  come?  Russia  is  finished — England  has  men,  but 
no  more  ammunition.  The  war  can  still  last  a  long  time,  but  I  have 
no  hopes  of  our  situation  being  improved.  This  opinion  gains  ground 
more  and  more,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  old  soldiers  are 
sad  and  depressed." 

Even  if  the  French  report  invented  successes  in  the  Argonne 
and  continue  to  maintain  that  they  have  held  positions  at  St.  Hubert 
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and  Bois  de  Grurie,  which  are  more  than  a  kilometre  behind  the 
German  front  lines,  in  spite  of  all  this  it  will  soon  be  brought  to 
light  who  is  victorious  in  the  Argonne,  whether  the  leaders  of  troops 
that  continue  to  march  forward,  or  the  commander  who  is  obliged 
to  issue  decrees  such  as  given  above. 

VI. 

When  the  II.  French  Army  Corps,  shaken  by  the  foregoing 
battles,  had  to  be  removed  from  the  wood,  it  was  relieved  by  the 
XXXII.  Army  Corps.  Preparations  were  made  for  a  great  German 
attack  against  these  fresh  troops  on  29th  January,  the  operations 
being  carried  out  by  Wurttemberg  regiments.  The  forest  lay  enve- 
loped in  stillness  on  the  morning  of  the  day  selected  for  the  attack. 
Some  single  shots  could  be  heard  here  and  there,  followed  by  local 
firing,  which  however  did  not  last  long.  The  German  infantry  made 
their  final  preparations  as  quietly  as  possible.  At  7*30  a.m.  when 
dawn  was  beginning  to  come  up  in  the  wood,  the  first  mines  ex- 
ploded and  some  of  the  guns  began  their  activity.  The  smoke  which 
had  been  caused  by  the  first  explosions,  had  not  yet  cleared  off, 
when  the  attackers  emerged  from  their  retreats,  simultaneously,  in 
a  line  of  about  3  kilometres,  dashing  against  the  foremost  row  of 
the  French  entrenchments  that  had  been  erected  in  the  forest  in  a 
triple  line. 

The  right  attacking  wing  had  to  face  marshy  ground,  diffi- 
culties were  to  be  expected  here.  But  without  firing  a  shot,  the 
attackers  came  up  to  the  enemy  positions  in  the  second  line  in 
which  the  commander  of  a  French  battalion  was  surprised  and  taken 
prisoner,  just  as  he  was  stepping  out  of  his  dug-out.  In  the  centre 
the  infantry  stormed  the  three  enemy  lines  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time.  For  half  an  hour  parts  of  the  German  storming  columns 
did  not  meet  a  single  Frenchman;  they  had  run  away  and  only 
stopped  to  rest  in  a  very  distant  and  securely  fortified  position.  At 
another  point,  where  the  enemy  seemed  less  shaken,  the  attackers 
crowded  together  at  one  of  the  points  d'appui,  which  was  only 
captured  after  several  hours  bitter  fighting.  On  the  left  wing  the 
Wurttemberg  grenadiers  finally  hunted  the  enemy  out  of  his  en- 
trenchments, causing  great  damage  with  trench  mortars. 

The  three  lines  had  already  been  taken,  when  the  French  made 
preparations  for  violent  counter  attacks,  so  as  to  regain  the  captured 
ground,  assisted  by  reserve  troops  that  had  come  up  in  the  mean- 
time. Exposed  to  violent  flank  and  front  fire,  these  attacks  com- 
pletely collapsed  under  the  machine  gun  fire,  which  was  brought  to 
bear  on  them  by  our  troops.  The  attack  never  came  nearer  than 
50  metres  to  the  German  lines.  Heaps  of  dead  Frenchmen  covered 
the  ground  over  which  the  counter  attacks  had  taken  place.  The 
French  were  not  even  able  to  cut  off  a  German  lieutenant,  who, 
accompanied  by  80  men,  had  stormed  out  far  beyond  the  conquered 
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positions  and  had  come  up  to  the  afore  mentioned  covered  position. 
Attacked  on  two  sides,  Lieutenant  Prommel  nevertheless  with  an 
energetic  bayonet  attack  made  his  way  back  to  his  troops,  only 
losing  ten  of  his  men. 

The  result  of  the  day  was  that  the  hostile  positions  with  all 
three  lines  of  trenches  were  stormed  and  a  thousand  metres  of 
ground  won.  12  officers  and  740  men  were  taken  prisoners,  more 
than  1.000  Frenchmen  lay  dead  on  the  battlefield.  The  captured 
war  material  comprised:  11  machine  guns,  10  minethrowers,  1  trench 
mortar,  1  revolving  cannon,  and  various  kinds  of  war  material, 
belonging  to  two  engineering  parks,  which  among  other  things  con- 
tained several  thousand  hand  grenades.  Besides  this,  a  large  quantity 
of  infantry  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  French 
troops  belonged  to  the  40th  Division.  Very  few  members  of  the 
155th  regiment  and  1  battalion  of  regiment  161,  which  had  been  in 
the  front  line,  can  have  been  left  over.  Other  regiments  that  parti- 
cipated were  the  94th,  150th,  and  360th.  The  German  casualities 
were  estimated  at  500. 

Our  Swabian  troops  carried  out  the  attack  splendidly,  in  spite 
of  the  long  time  they  had  spent  lying  and  waiting  in  the  entrench- 
ments beforehand.  The  spirit  that  pervades  these  troops,  can  best 
be  described  by  the  conduct  of  Oberleutnant  Fischinger  from  regi- 
ment Kaiser  Wilhelm  No.  120.  This  officer  had  already  been  wounded 
twice.  Having  been  cured  of  a  shot  in  the  lung  in  December,  on 
returning  to  his  company  he  was  wounded  in  the  back  by  a  splin- 
ter. This  slight  wound  he  wanted  to  cure  in  the  trenches,  but  as 
pleurisy  set  in,  he  was  taken  to  hospital;  there  he  learned  on  the 
evening  of  the  28th,  that  an  attack  was  to  take  place  the  following- 
day.  They  could  not  now  keep  him  any  longer  in  the  hospital,  he 
mounted  a  horse  belonging  to  a  transport  column,  started  off  at  night, 
arriving  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  the  entrenchment,  having 
ridden  20  kilometres,  and  here  he  took  over  the  lead  of  his  com- 
pany. When  this  had  been  carried  out  with  considerable  gallantry 
and  luck,  which  attributed  not  a  little  to  the  day's  success,  he  re- 
turned to  hospital  where  he  still  (4th  February,)  lies  ill. 


The  Capitulation  of  Maubeuge. 

After  fierce  and  bitter  fighting  our  brave  Rheinlanders  and 
Westfalians  of  the  VII.  Reserve  Corps  succeeded  at  the  beginning 
of  September,  in  forcing  the  garrison  troops  of  Maubeuge  Fortress 
from  the  foreground  and  limiting  them  to  the  defence  of  the  chain 
of  forts.  Then  the  forts  and  intervening  ground  had  to  be  taken 
from  the  active  and  brave  opponents,  immediate  speedy  decision 
being  imperative  in  the  interests  of  the  entire  situation. 

The  obstinate  fighting  which  now  followed  was  hardly  the 
result  of  the  permanent  constructions  of  the  fortress.     The   French 
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national  defence,  confiding  the  safety  of  northern  Fiance  to  neutral 
Belgium  for  years  past,  but  little  had  been  done  in  the  way  of 
modern  constructions  at  Maubeuge.  Only  one  of  the  numerous 
forts  and  intermediate  works  corresponded  somewhat  to  modern 
appliances. 

But  the  case  was  different  with  the  arrangement  of  the  inter- 
vening ground.  Our  infantry  did  not  here  meet  Avith  the  same 
conditions  as  in  the  battles  of  Liittich  and  Namur.  There,  little 
or  nothing  had  been  done  by  the  Belgians  for  the  building  up  of 
obstacles  in  the  intervening  ground,  whereas  at  Maubeuge  the 
enemy  had  gone  to  work  displaying  the  greatest  technical  skill  and  care. 
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The  fire  to  which  the  enemy  forts  were  subjected  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  had  a  most  powerful  effect.  On  occupation 
of  the  fortress  it  was  seen  that  the  destruction  in  many  parts  was 
not  second  to  that  caused  by  the  shelling  of  the  forts  at  Liittich 
and  Namur.  Wherever  our  42-cm.  guns  exploded,  the  entire 
buildings  were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins  and  looked  as  if  an 
enormous   earthquake   had   thoroughly   shaken    the   whole    building. 

Simultaneously  with  the  shelling  of  the  forts  and  intervening- 
spaces  our  infantry  proceeded  to  attack,  undoubtedly  in  many 
cases  suffering  great  losses.  When  after  successful  attacks  or 
repulses  of  the  enemy,  transports  of  our  brave  wounded  were 
brought  to  the  collecting  ambulances  that  were  situated  on  Belgian 
territory,  groups  of  not  very  sympathetic  looking  Belgians  could  be 
seen    standing   before    their   houses    stealthily   chattering   with    each 
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other.  Whenever  they  thought  themselves  unobserved,  the  whispered 
remarks  that  were  heard  regarding  the  intruders  were  anything 
but  civil: — "Have  you  already  heard  that  a  strong  English  force  is 
on  the  march  from  Antwerp?"  or  "The  Germans  have  enormous 
losses" — "The  French  took  hundreds  of  prisoners  last  night" — "The 
Prussians  are  at  the  end  of  their  ammunition!" 

All  this  accompanied  by  nasty  looks  and  glances,  and  those 
who  understood  their  secret  language,  knew  well  what  the  German 
leadership  had  always  to  reckon  with:  Here  it  was  a  matter  of 
high  importance!  If  we  were  victorious,  then  one  of  the  principal 
points  d'appui  was  taken  from  the  French,  which  formed  at  the 
same  time  connections  with  Antwerp  and  a  prop  for  the  Belgians. 
If  the  enemy,  composed  as  was  proved  later,  of  far  superior 
numbers,  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Germans,  it  could  be  counted 
upon  almost  as  a  certainty  that  all  Belgium,  which  at  the  time  was 
not  disarmed,  would  rise,  and  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  besiegers,  and 
civil  war  must  unavoidably  break  out. 

General  von  Zwehl,  commanding  the  German  besieging  army, 
happened  to  be  with  his  Staff  in  the  Belgian  village  of  Binche  at 
the  beginning  of  the  siege.  His  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Frederic 
Leopold  of  Prussia,  who  had  orders  from  His  Majesty  to  report  as 
to   the   course   of  the   siege,   had   taken    up    his    quarters    in   Mons. 


Taking  the  Forts  at  Boussois. 

Owing  to  the  shelling  which  was  carried  out  incessantly  day 
and  night,  principally  by  our  42-cm.  guns  and  the  Austrian  motor 
batteries,  we  were  able  to  silence  the  important  Fort  de  Boussois 
on  the  East  of  the  fortress  by  6th  September.  It  was  occupied  by 
our  infantry  after  bitter  fighting,  our  mine  throwers  being  most 
successfully  employed  and  soon  the  German  flag  was  hoisted.  From 
this  moment  the  Fate  of  the  fortress  was  doomed. 

When  the  Fort  de  Boussois  had  fallen,  the  commanding  Ge- 
neral moved  to  the  Ferine  Vent  de  Bise,  a  farm  situated  about 
3  kilometres  to  the  East  of  the  captured  forts.  The  General  had 
chosen  this  spot  as  it  afforded  the  quickest  communication  connec- 
tions with  his  twro  divisions.  The  fact  that  it  was  exposed  to 
violent  fire  from  the  French  artillery  did  not  affect  his  resolution 
in  the  least.  It  was  evident  in  the  battle  of  Maubeuge  as  on  many 
other  occassions  that  the  population  supported  the  French  troops 
with  communication  reports  as  far  as  they  could.  Numerous  tele- 
phone connections  were  found,  leading  to  hamlets  behind  the  German 
front,  and  three  days  before  the  fortress  was  taken,  a  woman  was 
shot  according  to  martial  law,  who  had  given  the  enemy  information 
by  means  of  a  telephone  laid  in  her  cellar  regarding  the  position 
and  observation  posts  of  our  artillery,  as  well  as  where  the  higher 
staffs  had  taken  up  their  quarters. 
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Beginning  of  the  Capitulation  Negotiations. 

His  Excellency,  General  von  Zvvehl,  and  Staff  had  taken  their 
positions  on  7th  September,  in  an  orchard  adjoining  the  farm  Vent 
de  Bise.  It  was  a  little  past  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  ordonnance 
officers  with  orders  for  both  divisions  and  the  indefatigable  artillery 
commander  Lt.-General  Steinmetz,  who  was  killed  shortly  after  at 
Reims,  had  jnst  been  dismissed  when  a  patrol  on  horseback  came 
galloping  towards  the  farm.  He  brought  the  news  that  he.  had  been 
sent  by  Lt.-General  von  Unger,  the  leader  of  the  XIV.  Reserve 
Division  and  that  latter  would  arrive  in  a  short  time  with  a  French 
officer  sent  by  the  outposts  with  a  white  flag.  Soon  after  this  the 
General,  accompanied  by  a  French  officer,  whose  eyes  had  been 
bandaged,  could  be  seen  approaching  the  farm. 

Now  followed  some  moments  full  of  suppressed  excitement. 
When  the  bandage  was  removed  from  the  officer's  eyes,  he  intro- 
duced himself  as  Captain  Grenier  of  the  French  General  Staff,  sent 
on  behalf  of  the  commander,  General  Founder,  to  the  commander 
of  the  German  troops.  General  Founder  requested  a  truce  of 
24  hours,  so  as  to  bury  the  numerous  corpses  lying  in  front  of 
the  lines  and  to  parley  regarding  the  surrender  of  the  fortress. 
These  communications  were  made  in  fluent  German.  We  learned 
later  on.  that  Captain  Grenier  had  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
Germany,  where  he  learned  the  language. 

When  the  officer  had  finished  his  statement,  the  commanding 
general  replied  that  although  he  fully  appreciated  the  brave  defence 
offered  by  the  fortress,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  granting  such  a  long  truce.  If  the  commander 
really  had  the  intention  of  surrendering  the  fortress,  terms  could 
be  agreed  upon  much  more  quickly.  The  officer  should  return  in 
4  hours  with  all  necessary  power  of  authority.  The  essential  con- 
ditions would  be,  that  the  fortress  with  all  its  works  and  all  am- 
munition contained  therein  should  be  delivered  up,  the  garrison  to 
be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  "You  thought  it  would  be  some- 
thing like  this,  didn't  you?"'  was  the  question  the  Frenchman  was 
asked  by  the  German,  and  on  his  replying  in  the  affirmative 
he  added: — "Well,  24  hours  truce  is  then  unnecessary.  I  must 
inform  you  that  1  cannot  have  the  shelling  of  the  fortress  inter- 
rupted until  your  return,  as  we  have  no  time  to  lose!"  The  officer 
was  questioned  as  to  other  requests,  and  upon  his  answering  in 
the  negative,  was  dismissed,  Lt.-General  von  Unger  accompanying 
him  to  the  outposts. 

The  battle  raged  with  unabated  violence  for  the  next  few  hours. 
Far  and  wide,  especially  at  the  northern  and  East  front  of  the 
fortress,  little  white  clouds  caused  by  the  shrapnels  could  be  seen 
against  the  clear  blue  sky  of  the  warm  September  afternoon,  the 
French  shells  being  recognizable  by  the  great  height  at  which  they 
exploded.  The  whizzing  tones  of  heavy  grenades  were  mingled 
with  the  deafening  detonations  of  exploding  shells. 

E  3 
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Gradually  the  sun  had  set  like  a  hall  of  fire  over  a  burning 
village  in  the  West,  the  moon  came  up,  the  bright  beams  of*  In- 
crescent illuminating  the  ruins  of  the  shelled  Fort  de  Boussois,  in  the 
pale  cold  light  of  the  clear  evening  air  all  the  objects  being  distinctly 
silhouetted.  A  small  mound  quite  near  the  farm  of  Vent  de  Bise 
could  clearly  be  seen,  which  the  gallant  39th  had  erected  to  their 
fallen  comrades  the  day  before.  Could  these  heroes  laid  to  their 
last  rest,  hear  in  another  world,  where  the  great  army  is  collected, 
the  tumult  which  suddenly,  far  from  the  fortress  at  this  evening 
hour  passed  over  the  wide  battle  field?  First  low  like  the  incoming- 
tide,  but  gradually  growing  louder  and  louder,  and  finally  like  the 
uncontrolable  breakers  against  the  piers,  bursting  into  one  triumphant 
cry  of  victory.  All  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  being  present. 
will  never  forget  the  shouts  of  "Hurrah"  with  which  our  soldiers 
greeted  the  return  of  the  officer  from  the  fortress  and  the  final 
capitulation  of  Maubeuge. 

Acceptance  of  the  German  Conditions. 

Breathless,  sacred  stillness  reigned,  while  the  commanding 
General  read  General  Fournier's  documents,  of  which  Captain  Grenier 
was  the  bearer.  It  contained  an  agreement  to  the  stipulated  con- 
ditions and  empowered  the  bearer  to  enter  into  negotiations  at 
once  regarding  all  details.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  what  our 
feelings  were,  when  only  now  the  real  strength  of  the  opponents 
— 45,000  men — was  made  known.  Our  brave  troops  had  fought 
for  the  past  few  days  under  the  most  difficult  conditions  against  an 
enemy  of  more  than  double  their  strength  and  vet  they  were 
victorious.  The  commanding  General  and  Oberstleutnant  Hesse  had 
a  short  conference  together,  then  the  protocol  for  the  surrender, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  in  the  afternoon,  was  read  for  Captain 
Grenier. 

Both  agreed  that  on  the  next  afternoon  the  entire  garrison 
troops  were  to  march  off  to  the  railway  stations,  which  were  settled 
upon  for  the  transports.  The  troops  were  to  lie  disarmed  the  same 
night  and  all  the  forts  handed  over  and  occupied  by  the  Germans. 
So  far  nothing  of  importance  occurred. 

The  vanquished  Garrison  Troops  march  out. 

It  was  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  8th  September,  when  the 
commanding  General.  Excellenz  von  Zwehl,  accompanied  by  his 
Staff,  received  the  commander  of  the  fortress.  General  Journier,  at 
the  Porte  de  31on>  de  Maubeuge.  Latter  was  accompanied  by  his 
General  Staff  Officer.  Captain  Grenier,  and  the  Officer  commanding 
the  artillery.  When  the  German  leader  returned  the  commander 
his  sword  in  recognition  of  his  brave  defence,  the  troops  began  to 
march  out.  Both  sides  of  the  road  leading  to  Jeumont,  were  lined 
with  German  troops  and  the  soldiers  who   were  serving  the  Austrian 
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motor  batteries.  The  joyful  .shouts,  with  which  the  Austrians  were 
received  by  our  own  soldiers  is  a  proof  of  the  comradeship  that 
exists  with  our  Allies  and  which  could  be  often  noticed  during 
these  days  of  violent  fighting  where  they  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

When  the  troops  had  been  marching  out  for  about  an  hour, 
the  picture  gradually  changed.  There  were  longer  pauses  and  the 
troops  were  mostly  mixed.  Some  single  men  passed  by,  and  some- 
times small  groups  or  units  that  were  indiscriminately  composed. 
In  this  way  the  long  inarch,  which  lasted  S  hours,  presented  a  pic- 
ture that  is  hardly  possible  to  describe. 

Among  the  many  impressions  to  be  had  here,  one  picture  must 
have  impressed  itself  indelibly  on  the  memory  of  those  who  parti- 
cipated. 

For  2  hours  French  prisoners  had  inarched  along  the  road 
lined  on  both  sides  by  our  troops.  All  passed  off  quietly  and 
peacefully.  Although  the  pride  felt  by  our  soldiers  at  having  made 
such  numerous  prisoners,  could  be  seen  shining  in  their  eyes,  yet 
in  each  of  the  defeated  French  they  still  respected  the  soldier  and 
refrained  from  making  hurtful  remarks.  Suddenly  loud  resentment 
seemed  to  prevail  among  our  troops.  Loud  cursing  could  be  heard 
and  suddenly  their  faces  and  glances  full  of  hatred  were  directed 
towards  the  procession  of  yellow  dressed  prisoners,  who  now 
emerged  from  the  gates. 

Resentment  towards  the  English. 

It  was  only  now  that  we  learned  that  English  had  also  been 
among  the  garrison  troops.  About  120  men,  mostly  stragglers, 
which  had  collected  in  Maubeuge  since  the  battle  of  Mons  in  August. 

Disciplined  and  serious  as  the  conduct  of  the  French  was,  the 
English  troops  were  just  the  contrary.  The  former  marched  with 
elastic  step,  but  the  British  came  in  disorder,  dragging  along,  con- 
versing loudly  and  making  most  a  unprepossessing  impression.  We 
learned  later  on,  that  before  they  marched  out,  they  had  seized 
some  of  the  spirits  in  the  fortress  which  did  not  remain  without 
effect.  When  all  had  passed  by,  an  especially  impressive  group 
followed.  Two  Scotchmen  arm  in  arm  lurched  along.  Suddenly 
one  of  them  released  the  other's  arm  and  with  a  loud  voice  came 
to  one  of  our  brave  Westfalians  offering  him  his  hand.  The  latter 
did  not  waste  a  glance  on  him,  but  turned  his  back  in  silent  con- 
tempt. The  end  of  this  remarkable  act  was  finished  by  the  two 
Scotchmen  being  brought  to  their  compatriots  in  an  emphatic  way. 

Thus  ended  the  march  of  the  English  '-culture  promoters" 
and  the  French  followed  in  an  endless  row,  many  among  the  number 
being  wounded,  leaning  on  sticks  or  helped  by  their  comrades. 
Some  of  them  were  on  carriages  and  small  two-wheeled  carts. 
Each  one  had  tried   to    cany   along   as   much  luggage   and  food   as 
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was   possible  for  the  conveyance  of  which,  carts  of  all  kinds  were 
employed. 

Memorable  and  touching  as  the  effect  of  the  entire  view  of 
these  troops  marching  out  was,  yet  there  were  some  small  episodes 
incomparably  pathetic,  which  could  have  been  admirably  reproduced 
by  an  artist's  pencil.  One  carriage  piled  up  with  luggage,  drawn 
by  a  horse  that  was  led  by  a  soldier.  On  the  luggage  several 
officers  slightly  wounded,  whose  glances  never  left  the  fortress,  as 
if  everything  else  and  the  whole  surroundings  were  non-existent. 
Whoever  followed  their  glances  could  see  several  women,  probably 
relatives  of  the  officers,  standing  on  the  ramparts,  who  had  accom- 
panied them  as  far  as  the  outer  walls  of  the  town.  The  officers 
kept  on  looking  back  and  returning  the  greetings  of  their  dear  ones 
by  waving  handkerchiefs,  till  the  carriages  had  removed  them  from 
view,  bringing  them  towards  a  far  uncertain  future. 

Another  picture,  which  made  a  deep  impression:  Sitting  bolt 
upright  in  his  saddle,  a  colonel  appears  at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 
His  features  bear  the  traces  of  fighting  and  privations  as  well  as 
resignation  to  his  unalterable  Fate.  One  of  the  officers  approaches 
him  and  says  that  all  the  officers  drive  or  walk,  as  the  horses 
must  be  given  up.  The  colonel  rides  out  sideways.  Without  the 
slightest  change  of  expression,  he  dismounts  calmly  unbuckling  his 
wallet  from  his  saddle,  and  takes  his  sword — then  with  a  long  look 
at  his  white  Arabian  mare  and  a  last  pat  on  its  neck,  the  two 
friends  take  leave  of  each  other  for  life.  "It  was  a  faithful  animal, 
I  brought  it  from  Africa  and  broke  it  in  myself",  he  explained, 
proceeding  to  give  up  his  sword.  He  then  followed  his  regiment 
without  looking  round. 

In  this  way  hundreds,  thousands,  on  foot,  in  carriages,  wounded, 
uninjured, single  units,  whole  companies, batteries, battalions, regiments, 
in  one  unbroken  procession.  It  was  only  after  10  o'clock  at  night 
that  the  last  prisoners  passed  and  the  veil  of  night  sank  on  the 
important  day  that  will  henceforth  be  imperishable  in  the  history 
of  war. 


A  Description  of  the  Battles  in  Upper  Alsace  in  January. 

Main  Headquarters  sends  us  the  following  account  of  the  fighting: 

Immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  French  exerted 
every  effort  to  get  possession  of  Alsace  Lorraine.  The  attacks 
directed  from  Belfort  at  the  beginning  of  August  and  incursions  into 
Upper  Alsace  were  speedily  ended  by  the  battle  of  Mulhausen, 
while  operations  against  Lorraine  were  brought  to  a  collapse  by 
the  magnificent  victory  gained  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria. 
Since  then,  the  French  have  not  dared  to  make  an  attack  on 
Lorraine.     Rut   on    the    other   hand   they   renewed   their   attacks   in 
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Upper  Alsace,  the  German  troops  that  had  been  stationed  here  being 
otherwise  employed.  For  the  second  time,  the  French  occupied 
Miilhausen  for  a  temporary  period  and  pushed  on  towards  the  North 
as  far  as  Ensisheim.  But  this  joyful  state  of  affairs  did  not  last 
long.  The  Germans  made  a  renewed  attack,  driving  the  enemy  out, 
and  to-day  the  Weiler  and  Minister  valleys  in  the  Vosges  and  the 
strip  of  ground  immediately  opposite  Belfort  are  the  only  places 
occupied  by  the  French,  whereas  in  the  northern  Vosges  the  German 
troops  have  penetrated  on  to  French  territory,  as  far  as  the  heights 
of  Senones. 
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At  the.  end  of  December  the  French  made  preparations  for  a 
third  attack  in  the  direction  of  Mi'dhausen.  According  to  statements 
made  by  prisoners,  the  town  was  to  be  definitely  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  by  the  end  of  January. 

As  the  daily  reports  of  the  Army  Administration  have  shown, 
violent  fighting  took  place  every  day  between  27th  December  and 
8th  January  for  possession  of  Hill  425,  to  the  North  of  Sennheiin. 
The  French,  however,  could  not  get  beyond  this  hill,  while  the 
German  troops  gained  ground. 

The  thickly  wooded  Hartmannsweilerkopf,  much  visited  by 
geologists  and  botanists,  situated  about  700  in.  above  the  Rhine 
valley,  was  up  to  the  end  of  December  only  peopled  by  German 
and  French  sentries,  who  had  their  observation  posts  opposite  each 
other.  The  Germans  occupied  the  East;  the  French  the  West  side  of 
the  hill.  The  French  had  in  the  meantime  sent  on  some  battalions 
of  Chasseurs  Alpins  to  the  South  Vosges,  and  on  the  Hartmanns- 
weilerkopf a  whole  company  of  these  was  pushed  forward,  who 
built  regular  fortress  positions  there,  surrounding  the  highest  point 
in  the  form  of  an  ellipse.  The  hill  of  Molkenrain  (1125  m.),  which 
is  reached  from  the  Hartmannsweilerkopf  by  war  of  the  Jagertanne 
(Sattelpunkt)  was  occupied  by  the  French,  as  well  as  the  Belchen. 

The  first  Gennan  attacks  directed  towards  the  Hartmannsweiler- 
kopf, were  thwarted,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  position.  The 
attacking  troops  accustomed  to  the  plains,  had  first  to  learn  and 
fight  against  the  tricks  of  their  mountaineer  opponents,  who  dressed 
in  goat  skins  or  branches  of  fir  trees,  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
snow-clad  pines  and  from  such  secluded  positions,  sitting  in  baskets, 
fired  down  on  our  soldiers.  The  Germans  soon  surrounded  this 
ring  fortress;  the  Jagertanne  had  also  been  occupied,  so  as  to  drive 
oft  the  French  reserve  supplies,  which  were  expected  from  Molken- 
rain. At  least  one  battalion  of  Chasseurs  Alpins  was  sent  on,  but 
had  to  retreat  owing  to  the  enormous  energy  displayed  by  our  weaker 
troops.  At  the  same  time  the  attacks  carried  out  by  the  mountain 
troops  failed.  In  the  meantime  we  had  made  all  necessary  prepa- 
rations for  our  attack,  so  that  on  January  19,  the  storm  could  be 
carried  out.  The  first  well-aimed  shots  hit  the  officers  dug-out  in 
the  mountain  fortress.  Two  officers  were  killed  and  one  wounded. 
The  last  of  the  officers  recognizing  the  helplessness  of  all  further 
resistance,  surrendered  with  the  rest  of  his  men.  One  officer 
and  150  Chasseurs  Alpins  were  taken  prisoners  in  this  way. 
Two  days  later  the  Hirzstein  was  taken.  2  officers  and  40  men 
being  made  prisoners.  Our  troops  approached  the  Hirzstein  without 
firing  a  shot.  Even  the  officers  who  were  taken  prisoners,  stated 
that  the  preparations  made  by  the  Germans  for  the  capture  of  these 
heights  were  excellent. 

All  through  this  mountain  campaign  our  troops  had  to  undergo 
enormous  exertions  and  privations.  The  feats  which  they  accom- 
plished were  marvellous,  fighting  as  they  were  on  the  high  mountains 
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in  deep  snow,  the  pine  trees  stretcliing  to  heaven  and  the  thick 
brush-wood  barring  the  view,  sometimes  for  days  without  warm 
food  or  a  protecting  root'.  It  was  ordy  when  the  enemy  had  been 
finally  driven  off,  that  it  was  possible  to  make  some  domestic 
arrangements,  such  as  building  huts  and  roads  and  cooking  warm  food. 

Cavalry  units  are  now  in  the  mountains — not  on  horseback, 
but  equipped  with  haversacks,  alpen  stocks  and  crampons.  The 
cavalry  men  go  for  several  hours  at  a  stretch  on  the  longest  and 
most  dangerous  patrols  and  often  return  with  the  best  reports. 

The  French  attempt  to  break  through  to  Mulhausen  hy  way 
of  Sennheim,  having  been  thwarted  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of 
the  Germans,  the  enemy  made  an  attempt  to  break  through  at 
another  point.  The  Kaiser's  birthday  was  the  day  selected  for  the 
attack.  One  of  the  higher  Staffs  was  at  church  attending  Divine 
Service,  when  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  reports  were  brought  from  neigh- 
bouring detachments  that  a  hostile  attack  had  taken  place  in  the 
direction  of  Ammerzweiler,  with  a  request  for  artillery  support. 
This  had  hardly  been  promised,  when  the  report  of  a  French  in- 
fantry attack,  directed  against  advanced  posts  on  the  Rhine-Rhone 
Canal  was  brought.  The  German  field  posts  stationed  in  territory 
most  difficult  to  survey,  were  surprised  by  far  superior  hostile 
forces.  At  the  same  time  a  third  French  attack  was  carried  out 
in  the  direction  of  Aspach.  This  latter  attack,  as  well  as  the  one  no 
Ammerzweiler,  was  carried  through  as  far  as  storming  distance,  but 
then  collapsed,  the  enemy  suffering  very  heavy  losses.  The  troops 
which  had  advanced  to  the  Canal  however,  began  to  settle  there, 
rebuilding  the  German  field  positions,  planting  posts,  unrolling  coils  of 
wire,  etc.,  machine  guns  being  at  once  brought  into  position  on  trees. 

The  German  leader  had  in  the  meantime  given  orders  for  a 
counter-attack,  in  which,  as  the  reserves  were  at  some  distance, 
parts  of  the  nearest  reserve  sections  were  employed.  It  was  a 
Landvvehr  and  Landsturm  Companv,  which  at  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon advanced  on  the  enemy  to  tear  the  captured  positions  from 
them.  At  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  position  was  again  occupied 
by  the  Germans.  The  victors,  Landwehr  and  Landsturm,  were 
able  to  look  with  just  pride  on  the  captured  trophies — several 
machine  guns — as  well  as  on  the  prisoners  they  had  taken. 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  another  French  attack  had  been 
made  and  repelled  on  the  German  positions  in  the  Hirzbacher  forest. 

At  9,30  p.m.  the  enemy  made  one  final  attempt  to  pierce 
through  the  German  lines  in  the  Hirzbacher  forest  and  recapture 
the  Canal  position.  All  these  attacks  were  repelled.  The  following- 
day  a  great  number  of  dead  French  were  found  in  front  of  the 
German  position.  In  contrast  to  the  day-time  attacks,  which  were 
carried  out  with  exceptional  violence,  the  French  night  attacks  were 
weak.  The  German  soldiers  stated,  that  they  could  hear  the  French 
officers  trying  to  urge  their  men  to  go  forward,  in  which  they 
succeeded  only  with  great  difficulty. 
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The  Winter  Campaign  in  East  Prussia. 

Main  Headquarters  .sends  us  the  following: 

I. 

The  portion  allotted  to  our  troops  under  command  of  General 
von  Below  in  East  Prussia  has  been  that  of  defence.  These  troops 
of  which  50%  were  Landvvehr-men,  25°/n  Landsturm.  and  the  re- 
maining 25°/0  mixed  troops,  successfully  defended  the  land  to  the 
East  of  the  Vistula,  especially  the  province  of  East  Prussia,  against 
a  greatly  superior  enemy,  whose  strength  consisted  of  6 — 8  Army 
Corps  at  the  beginning  of  February  and  could  be  generally  estimated 
at  about  200,000  men.  The  numerical  superiority  of  the  Russians 
was  so  great  at  this  theatre  of  war,  that  the  German  troops  had 
to  rely  on  strong  natural  positions,  which  were  to  be  found  at  the 
larger  Masurian  Lakes  and  behind  the  Angerapp  line.  The  terri- 
tory lying  between  here  and  the  frontier  had  to  be  left  to  the 
enemy.  Latter  tried  repeatedly  to  capture  the  fortified  positions  of 
the  Germans.  Although  greatly  superior  forces  were  always  brought 
to  bear,  all  attacks,  which  were  mostly  directed  against  the  bridge- 
head of  Darkehmen  and  the  German  right  wing  on  the  Paprodtker 
hills,  were  successfully  repulsed.  On  Christmas  day,  parts  of  the 
III.  Siberian  Corps  waded  through  the  marshy  land  of  the  Nietlitzer 
Bog,  up  to  their  breasts  in  water.  Their  attack  was  repulsed  in 
the  same  manner,  as  the  attacks  in  January  and  February  against 
the  German  left  wing. 

At  the  beginning  of  February  the  moment  had  arrived,  in 
which  fresh  German  forces  were  available  and  able  to  be  brought 
to  the  East  Prussian  theatre  of  war,  and  there  employed  in  an 
outflanking  movement  against  the  Russians.  The  object  of  these 
operations  was  not  only  the  military  success,  but  a  cleansing  of 
German  territory  from  the  Russian  intruders,  who  had  behaved 
abominably  here. 

Hidden  by  the  German  positions  and  frontier  troops,  with  all 
possible  precaution  the  troops  destined  to  attack  were  collected  the 
first  days  of  February  behind  the  two  German  wings.  On  7th  February, 
the  South  wing  prepared  to  attack.  A  little  later  on  the  northern 
group  —  coming  from  the  direction  of  Tilsit.  The  ground  was  covered 
with  frozen  snow,  all  the  lakes  coated  with  a  thick  crust  of  ice. 
On  5th  February  there  was  a  fresh  and  very  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
which  covered  the  whole  district  to  an  exceptional  height;  finally 
a  hard  frost  set  in,  accompanied  by  an  icy  wind,  which  in  many 
places  was  the  cause  of  enormous  snow-drifts  threatening  the  traffic 
by  road  and  rail,  and  rendering  motor  traffic  impossible. 
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The  German  leaders  however  had  taken  all  precautions  so  as 
to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  a  winter  campaign.  The  troops  were 
supplied  with  warmer  garments,  several  thousand  sledges  had  been 
held  in  readiness. 

In  order  to  come  in  touch  with  the  enemy  main  forces,  the 
German  South  wing  had  first  to  march  through  the  Johannisburger 
forest — a  distance  of  40  kilometres,  then  to  cross  the  Pisseck,  which 
forms  the  outlet  of  Lake  Spirding  and  continues  on  Russian  territory, 
ilowing  into  the  Narew  between  Lomeza  and  Ostrolenka.  The 
enemy  had  erected  wire  entanglements  in  the  wood  as  well  as 
having  occupied  and  fortified  the  crossings  of  the  Pisseck.  In 
Johannisburg  and  Bialla,  strong  Russian  forces  were  concentrated. 
In  one  of  the  places  which  they  occupied,  a  dance  had  been 
announced  for  Sunday  evening,  but  just  on  this  day — coming  as 
a  complete  surprise  for  the  troops  and  their  leaders— the  German 
attack  began. 

As  quietly  as  possible  the  German  attacking  columns  made 
their  way,  coming  into  touch  with  the  enemy  in  the  afternoon. 
The  young  troops  under  General  von  Litzmann  pushed  forward 
and  on  the  night  of  7th  February,  forced  the  crossing  of  the 
Pisseck  near  Wrobeln.  In  spite  of  the  roads  being  covered  with 
snow  and  violent  blizzards,  which  continued  the  whole  day, 
thereby  greatly  delaying  their  movements,  part  of  these  troops 
under  General  von  Falck  had  come  quite  near  Johannisburg,  taking 
Snopken  in  storm,  in  which  engagement  the  enemy  lost  the  first 
prisoners  (2  officers,  450  men),  2  machine  guns  being  also  captured. 
The  following  day  fighting  was  continued  for  the  Pisseck  section. 
General  von  Litzmann's  southern  column  was  just  about  to  land  on 
the  eastern  bank  at  Gehsen,  when  it  was  suddenly  attacked  on  the 
right  flank,  by  the  enemy  coming  from  Kolno.  Our  troops  at 
once  turned  on  their  opponents,  throwing  them  back  whence  they 
had  come;  500  prisoners,.  5  cannons,  2  machine  guns,  numerous 
wagons  of  ammunition  and  other  war  materials  being  captured  by 
the  Germans;  while  the  neighbouring  column  took  300  prisoners 
at  Wrobeln  on  the  same  day,  and  General  von  Falk  stormed 
Johannisburg,  which  was  held  by  2  Russian  regiments.  At  last 
mentioned  place  the  enemy  lost  8  cannons  and  12  machine  guns, 
2,500  prisoners  being  taken. 

The  Pisseck  line  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans  on  8th  Fe- 
bruary—on the  9th,  the  march  to  Lyck  began.  Bialla  was  cleared 
of  the  enemy  on  the  same  day,  300  more  Russians  being  taken 
prisoners.  In  the  meantime  the  northern  wing  had  not  been  idle. 
The  troops  which  had  been  selected  for  the  attack  had  first 
to  take  the  fortified  positions  of  the  right  Russian  wing,  which 
extended  from  Spullen  as  far  as  the  Schoreller  forest,  and  from 
the  northern  edge  of  same  almost  to  the  Russian  frontier.    The  9th 
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February  was  the  day  selected  for  an  attack  on  these  positions, 
before  which  wire  entanglements  had  been  erected.  Howewer  as 
the  enemy  was  reported  to  be  making  preparations  for  a  retreat, 
our  troops,  although  only  partly  equipped  with  machine  guns 
and  their  entire  artillery,  prepared  to  attack  on  the  afternoon 
of  8th. 

The  hostile  positions  were  taken  on  9th  February;  the  enemy 
retreating  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  being  hotly  pursued  by  the 
German  troops.  In  spite  of  enormous  difficulties  caused  by  the 
elements  on  these  marches,  the  German  troops  reached  the  line 
Pillkallen-Wladislawow  on  the  10th,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
high  road  Gumbinnen-Wylkowyszki.  The  right  wing  had  captured 
almost  4,000  prisoners,  4  machine  guns,  and  11  ammunition  carts 
before  taking  Stalluponen.  The  centre  forces,  on  the  capture  of 
Eydtkuhnen-Wirballen  and  Kibarty,  reported  having  taken  10,000 
prisoners,  6  guns,  8  machine  guns,  as  well  as  numerous  transports, 
comprising  80  field  kitchens,  3  military  trains,  numerous  other 
rolling  stock,  a  large  quantity  of  Russian  "Liebesgaben"  and — the 
principle  tiling — rations  for  a  whole  day.  The  left  wing  took  2,100 
prisoners  and  4  guns.  Up  to  the  1 2th  February,  on  which  day 
our  troops,  now  altogether  on  Russian  territory,  occupied  Wizwiny, 
Kalwarja,  and  Mariampol,  the  number  of  guns  captured  by  the 
northern  wing  had  increased  to  seventeen.  The  Russian  73rd  and 
56th  divisions  were  almost  annihilated,  the  27th  division  suffering 
severely. 

The  enemy  situated  on  the  Angerapp  line  and  the  fortifications 
of  Lotzen,  had  in  the  meantime  made  preparations  for  a  retreat  in 
an  easterly  direction.  The  troops  collected  in  the  German  fortresses 
consisting  principally  of  Landwehr  and  Landsturm,  now  made 
preparations  for  an  attack  on  the  retreating  enemy,  whose  long- 
marching  columns  had  been  ascertained  by  our  aviators.  On  this 
and  the  following  days  fighting  took  place  at  different  points, 
several  batches  of  prisoners  being  made. 

His  Majesty  the  Kaiser  was  among  the  troops  fighting  at  Lyck. — 
Soon  after  the  storm,  the  Supreme  War  Lord  made  his  entrance 
into  the  Masurian  Capital.  It  was  a  rare  and  beautiful  military 
spectacle,  when  the  tired  troops  returning  from  the  battle  surrounded 
their  Kaiser,  who  had  appeared  in  their  midst  so  unexpectedly, 
giving  vent  to  their  pride  and  joy  by  enthusiastic  cheering,  and 
singing  patriotic  songs. 

II. 

While  the  troops  under  Lt.-General  von  Eichhorn  were  marching 
from  Tilsit,  in  ice  and  snow  towards  Suwalki  and  Sejny,  and  the 
German  right  wing  was  making  its  way  across  Grajewo  towards 
Augustow,    the    centre    troops    commanded   by   General    von   Below 
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had  to  encounter  fighting  which  lasted  several  days  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lyck.  Favoured  by  the  natural  fortifications  of  the 
Masurian  Lakes,  the  enemy  offered  long  and  bitter  resistance  in 
the  straits,  which  were  artificially  fortified  and  for  the  most  part 
provided  with  wire  entanglements.  Here  they  tried  to  keep  their 
ground,  cost  what  it  might,  so  as  to  enable  the  retreat  of  the  main 
forces  on  Suvvalki  and  Augustow  being  carried  out.  The  enemy, 
who  had  employed  their  best — Siberian — troops  here,  which  fought 
with  admirable  energy  under  competent  leadership,  felt  so  strong 
that  they  proceeded  to  attack  at  several  points  from  the  straits  of 
the  Masurian  Lakes  occupying  fortified  positions  that  had  been  ad- 
vanced several  kilometres  beyond  Lake  Lyck  in  a  westerly  direction. 
The  German  troops  took  these  positions  on  12th  February;  the 
enemy  had  retreated  to  the  straits.  They  were  now  in  possession 
of  the  ground  stretching  between  Lake  Laszmiaden  and  the  village 
of  Woszczellen  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  straits  between 
Woszczellen  and  Lake  Lyck.  The  German  leaders'  principle  task 
was  to  secure  access  to  the  town  of  Lyk  from  the  north.  The 
occupation  of  the  village  of  Woszczellen  was  here  of  paramount 
importance.  The  troops  selected  for  this  attack  were  composed  of 
Landwehr-men  and  the  Fusilier  regiment  No.  33,  while  the  troops 
commanded  by  the  Generals  von  Falck  and  Butlar  attacked  the 
straits  themselves.  The  battles  for  Lyck  were  fought  in  presence 
of  their  Supreme  War  Lord.  His  Majesty  the  Kaiser  had  arrived 
in  Lotzen  on  13th  February,  to  inspect  the  positions,  which  his 
troops — principally  Landsturm  and  Landwehr — had  successfully  de- 
fended for  3  months,  fighting  going  on  almost  all  the  time.  In  the 
afternoon  His  Majesty  arrived  at  a  hill  situated  to  the  West  of  the 
village  of  Grabnick,  on  the  eastern  egress  of  which  the  German 
guns  thundered,  while  the  infantry  made  progressive  attacks  accom- 
panied by  violent  gun  and  machine  gun  fire  against  Woszczellen. 
His  Majesty  followed  the  phases  of  the  battle  until  darkness  fell, 
with  close  attention,  from  his  elevated  position,  where  the  Imperial 
Standard  had  been  hoisted.  A  light  rain  had  begun  to  fall — the 
severe  cold  of  the  last  few  days  had  turned  to  thaw,  when  the 
battle  began  to  slacken.  Fighting  only  continued  for  the  straits  of 
Woszczellen,  and  these  were  stormed  in  the  evening  by  the  fusilier 
regiment  No.  33.  Shortly  before  leaving  for  Lotzen,  where  the 
Imperial  train  stood  in  readiness,  the  report  of  this  success,  which 
had  ended  with  300  Russians  being  taken  prisoners,  was  brought. 
In  the  meantime  the  fires  reflected  on  the  dark  sky,  showed  that 
the  Russians  had  begun  a  retreat,  and  true  to  their  traditions  set 
fire  to  the  places  on  which  they  had  turned  their  backs.  On  Sunday 
morning  14th  February,  fighting  for  the  straits  near  Lyck  was  con- 
tinued until  these  were  cleared  of  the  enemy.  His  Majesty  had 
taken  up  his  position  this  time  to  the  East  of  Grabnick,  and  on 
seeing  some  of  the  prisoners,  he  addressed  them  in  Russian,  asking 
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them  where  they  came  from,  etc On  learning  that  Lyck  had 

been  taken,  the  Kaiser  hastened  off  to  this  town,  into  which  the 
victorious  troops  (Hanseatic  and  Mecklenburger  Landvvehr  and  the 
33rd  Fusiliers)  were  marching  from  the  West.  While  these  troops 
marched  past  their  Kaiser,  others  came  from  the  South.  They  were 
commanded  by  the  Generals  von  Falck  and  von  Butlar.  The  town 
was  filled  with  soldiers  of  all  grades,  either  marching  through  or 
rallying.  Some  were  searching  the  houses  for  stray  Russians,  or 
putting  up  German  flags  as  a  token  of  victory,  when  suddenly  His 
Majesty  arrived  at  the  market  square,  and  all  the  troops  gathered 
round.  On  stepping  out  of  his  motor,  he  was  received  with  thun- 
dering cheers,  the  soldiers  surrounded  him  shouting  for  joy  and 
then  sang  "Heil  Dir  im  Siegerkranz"  and  "  Deutschland,  Deutsch- 
land  iiber  alles1'. 

It  was  a  touching  and  emotional,  yet  eminently  historical  scene ! 
All  seemed  to  appreciate  the  moment,  the  troops  appeared  to  have 
totally  forgotten  all  their  fatigues.  Behind  the  soldiers  that  had 
surrounded  their  Kaiser,  hundreds  of  Russian  prisoners  were  drawn 
up  with  their  phantastic  and  varied  head-gear,  their  features  re- 
presenting many  of  the  different  races  of  Asia.  The  Kaiser  gave 
the  order  "Stillgestanden!"  and  made  a  short  vigorous  speech  to 
which  the  soldiers  listened  in  rapt  attention.  Behind  him,  the  ruins 
of  the  old  red  church  towered,  its  high  steeple  and  the  roof  totally 
destroyed.  The  houses  to  the  right  and  left  of  His  Majesty  had 
been  burnt  to  the  ground,  black  smoking  beams  being  all  that 
remained.  In  the  midst  of  this  picture  of  destruction  one  object 
alone  had  been  spared — the  War  Monument  (Kriegerdenkmal) — 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  warriors,  who  had  fallen  in  the 
campaign  of  1870/71,  decorated  with  the  Angel  of  Peace  and  the 
Iron  Cross. 

When  the  Kaiser  had  finished  his  speech,  he  addressed  many 
of  the  officers  that  were  decorated  with  the  Iron  Cross  first  class, 
then  spoke  some  words  of  recognition  to  the  Fusilier  Regiment 
No.  33,  an  East  Prussian  Regiment,  which  has  greatly  distinguished 
itself  in  this  war,  having  already  suffered  severe  losses.  His  Ma- 
jesty then  went  on  hurrying  through  the  rows  of  ruined  houses  in 
the  shelled  town,  towards  Sybba,  where  he  addressed  parts  of  his 
Pommeranean  Grenadier  Regiment,  for  which  the  Colonel,  Graf 
Rantzau,  expressed  his  thanks.  The  pursuing  troops  pressed  on 
beyond  Lyck  on  the  same  day  and  on  15th  February  East  Prussia 
was  finally  cleared  of  the  enemy.  There  was  not  a  single  Russian 
on  German  territory. 
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War  in  the  Waters  Surrounding  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland. 

The  "Reichsanzeiger"  officially  publishes  the  following: 

Announcement. 

1.  All  the  waters  surrounding  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as 
well  as  the  entire  English  Channel  are  hereby  declared  to  be  a  War 
Area.  From  18th  February  1915,  all  ships  of  the  enemy  mercantile 
marine  found  in  these  waters  will  be  destroyed,  and  it  will  not 
always  be  possible  to  avoid  danger  to  the  crews  and  passengers 
thereon. 

2.  Neutral  shipping  is  also  endangered  in  the  War  Area,  as  owing 
to  the  secret  order  issued  by  the  British  Admiralty  31stJanuary  1915, 
regarding  the  misuse  of  neutral  flags,  and  the  chances  of  naval  warfare, 
it  can  happen  that  attacks  directed  against  enemy  ships  may  damage 
neutral  vessels. 

3.  The  shipping  route  round  the  North  of  the  Shetlands  in  the 
East  of  the  North  Sea  and  over  a  distance  of  30  miles  (nautical) 
along  the  coast  of  the  Netherlands  will  not  be  dangerous. 

Berlin,  February  4,   1915. 

Chief  of  the  Admiralty  Staff 
von  Pohl. 

In  explanation  of  this  announcement  the  allied,  neutral,  and 
hostile  powers  will  receive  the  following  memorandum: 

The  Imperial  German  Government's  Memorandum  concerning  the  Re- 
taliation against  the  Measures  taken  by  England  in  Violation  of  Inter- 
national Law  to  stop  Neutral  Sea  Commerce  with  Germany. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  Great  Britain  has  carried 
on  mercantile  warfare  against  Germany  in  a  way  that  defies  all  the 
principles  of  international  law.  It  is  true  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  announced  in  a  number  of  decrees  the  London  Declaration 
concerning  naval  warfare  to  be  binding  to  its  naval  forces,  but  in 
reality  she  has  renounced  the  Declaration  in  its  most  important  par- 
ticulars, although  her  own  delegates  at  the  London  Conference  on 
naval  warfare  had  recognized  its  conclusions  to  be  valid  as  Inter- 
national Law.  The  British  Government  has  placed  a  number  of 
articles,  which  are  not  of  any  great  use  for  military  purposes  on 
the  list  of  contraband  and  therefore,  according  to  the  London  De- 
claration as  well    as  according   to  the   universally   recognized  rules 
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of  international  law  may  not  be  designated  as  contraband.  She  has 
further  actually  abolished  the  distinction  between  absolute  and  re- 
lative contraband,  inasmuch  as  she  subjected  to  capture  all  articles 
of  relative  contraband  intended  for  Germany  without  any  reference 
to  the  harbour  in  which  they  are  to  be  unloaded,  or  to  the  hostile 
or  peaceful  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put.  She  does  not  even 
hesitate  to  violate  the  Paris  Declaration,  as  her  naval  forces  have 
seized  on  neutral  ships,  German  property  that  was  not  contraband. 
In  violation  of  her  own  decrees  concerning  the  London  Declaration, 
she  has  further  taken  from  neutral  ships  numerous  Germans  of  a 
military  age,  retaining  them  as  prisoners  of  war.  In  addition  to 
all  this  she  has  declared  the  entire  North  Sea  to  be  an  area  of 
war,  thereby  recklessly  endangering  neutral  shipping  between 
Norway  and  Scotland,  so  that  in  a  certain  sense  she  introduced 
a  blockade  of  neutral  coasts  and  ports  in  violation  of  all  inter- 
national laws. 

All  these  measures  have  the  obvious  purpose  through  the  illegal 
paralysation  of  legitimate  neutral  measures,  not  only  to  strike  at 
the  German  military  strength,  but  also  at  the  economic  life  of  Ger- 
many, and  finally,  through  starvation  doom  the  entire  population  of 
Germany  to  destruction. 

The  neutral  powers  have  generally  acquiesced  in  the  steps 
taken  by  the  British  Government.  They  have  not  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  British  Government  to  restore  the  German  individuals 
and  property  illegally  removed  from  their  ships.  In  certain  directions 
they  have  also  aided  the  British  measures,  which  are  irreconcilable 
with  the  freedom  of  the  sea,  in  that  they  have,  obviously  under 
the  pressure  of  England  hindered  by  export  and  transit  embargoes 
the  transit  of  wares  for  peaceful  purposes  in  Germany.  The  German 
Government  has  in  vain  called  the  attention  of  neutral  powers  to 
the  fact  that  it  must  face  the  question  of  whether  it  can  any  longer 
persevere  in  its  hitherto  strict  observance  of  the  rides  of  the  London 
Declaration,  if  Great  Britain  and  the  neutral  powers  continue  their 
course  to  the  detriment  of  Germany.  For  her  violation  of  inter- 
national law,  Great  Britain  pleads  the  vital  interests  which  the 
British  Empire  has  at  stake,  and  the  neutral  powers  content 
themselves  with  theoretical  protests,  in  fact  they  accept  the  vital 
interests  of  belligerents  as  sufficient  excuse  for  every  method  of 
warfare. 

Germany  must  now  appeal  to  the  same  vital  interests.  To  its 
regret  it  therefore  sees  itself  forced  to  military  measures  aimed  at 
England  in  retaliation  against  the  English  procedure.  Just  as  Eng- 
land has  designated  the  area  between  Scotland  and  Norway  as  an 
area  of  war,  so  now  Germany  declares  all  the  waters  surrounding 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  entire  English  Channel  as 
an  area  of  war,  thus  proceeding  against  the  shipping  of  the  enemy, 
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against  which  all  available  means  will  he  used  to  injure  the  British 
mercantile  marine.  For  this  purpose  beginning  from'  18  th  February 
1915,  it  will  endeavour  to  destroy  every  enemy  merchant  ship  that 
is  found  in  the  area  of  war  without  its  always  being  possible  to 
avoid  the  peril  to  the  crews,  passengers  and  cargo  thereon.  Neutrals 
are  therefore  warned  against  further  entrusting  crews,  passengers 
and  wares  to  such  ships.  Their  attention  is  also  called  to  the  ""fact 
that  it  is  advisable  for  their  ships  to  avoid  entering  this  area,  for 
although  the  German  naval  forces  have  received  instructions  to  avoid 
violence  to  neutral  ships  in  so  far  as  they  are  recognizable,  in  view 
of  the  misuse  of  neutral  flags  ordered  by  the  British  Government 
and  the  contingencies  of  naval  warfare  their  becoming  victims  of 
an  attack  directed  against  enemy  ships,  cannot  always  be  averted. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  especially  noted  that  shipping  North  of  the 
Shetland  Islands,  in  the  eastern  area  of  the  North  Sea  and  in  a 
strip  of  at  least  30  sea  miles  in  width,  along  the  Netherland  coasts 
will  not  be  dangerous. 

The  German  Government  announces  its  intention  in  good  time 
so  that  hostile  as  well  as  neutral  ships  can  take  necessary  precautions 
accordingly.  Germany  expects  that  the  neutral  powers  will  show 
the  same  consideration  for  Germany's  vital  interests  as  for  those  of 
England,  and  will  aid  in  keeping  their  citizens  and  property  from 
this  area.  This  is  the  more  to  be  expected  as  it  must  be  to  the 
interests  of  the  neutral  powers  to  see  this  destructive  war  end  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Berlin,  February  4,   1915. 


The  American  Note  to  Germany. 

Berlin,  12th  February.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  American 
Note  to  Germany: 

Your  Excellency, 

I  am  instructed  by  my  Government  to  communicate  to  your 
Excellency  the  following: 

The  attention  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  having 
been  directed  to  the  proclamation  of  the  German  Admiralty  issued 
on  the  4th  of  February  1915,  that  the  waters  surrounding  Great- 
Britain  and  ^Ireland  including  the  whole  of  the  English  channel 
are  to  be  considered  as  comprised  within  the  seat  of  war;  that  all 
enemy  merchant  vessels  found  in  those  waters  after  the  18th  instant, 
will  be  destroyed  although  it  may  not  always  be  possible  to  save 
crews  and  passengers;  and  that  neutral   vessels   expose   themselves 
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in  danger  within  this  /.one  of  war  because  in  view  of  the  misuse 
of  neutral  flags  said  to  have  been  ordered  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  the  31st  January,  and  of  the  contingencies  of  mari- 
time warfare  it  may  not  be  possible  always  to  exempt  neutral  vessels 
from  attacks  intended  to  strike  enemy  ships,  feels  il  to  be  its  duly 
lo  call  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  with  sin- 
cere respect  and  the  most  friendly  sentiments,  but  very  candidly 
and  earnestly  to  the  very  serious  possibilities  of  the  course  of  action 
apparently  contemplated  under  the  Proclamation.  This  Government 
views  these  possibilities  with  such  grave  concern  that  it  feels  it  to 
he  its  privilege  and  indeed  its  duty  in  the  circumstances  to  request 
the  Imperial  German  Government  to  consider  before  action  is  taken 
the  critical  situation  in  respect  of  the  relations  between  this  countrj 
and  Germany  which  might  arise  were  the  German  naval  forces,  in 
carrying  out  the  policy  foreshadowed  in  the  Admiralty's  Procla- 
mation, to  destroy  any  merchant  vessel  of  the  United  States  or 
cause   the   death   of  American   citizens. 

It  is  ot  course  unnecessary  to  remind  the  German  Government 
that  the  sole  right  of  a  belligerent  in  dealing  with  neutral  vessels 
on  the  high  seas  is  limited  to  visit  and  search,  unless  a  blockade 
is  proclaimed  and  effectively  maintained,  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  does  not  understand  to  be  proposed  in  this  case. 
To  declare  and  exercise  the  right  to  attack  and  destroy  any  vessel 
entering  a  prescribed  area  of  the  high  seas  without  first  accurately 
determining  its  belligerent  nationality  and  the  contraband  character 
of  its  cargo,  would  be  an  act  so  unprecedented  in  naval  warfare  that 
this  Government  is  reluctant  to  believe  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  Germany  in  this  case  contemplates  it  as  possible. — The 
suspicion  that  of  enemy  ships  as  to  the  misuse  of  neutral  (lags  can 
create  no  just  presumption  that  all  ships  traversing  a  prescribed 
area  are  subject  to  the  same  suspicion.  It  is  to  determine  such 
questions  exactly  that  this  Government  understands  the  right  of  visit 
and   search   to   have  been   recognized. — 

This  Government  has  carefully  noted  the  explanatory  state- 
ment by  the  Imperial  German  Government  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Proclamation  of  the  German  Admiralty,  and  takes  this  occasion 
10  remind  the  Imperial  German  Government  very  respectfully,  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  open  to  none  of  the  criticism 
lor  un-rieutral  action  to  which  the  German  Government  believe  the 
Governments  of  certain  other  neutral  nations  have  laid  themselves 
open';  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  not  consented 
to  or  acquiesced  in  any  measures  which  may  have  been  taken  by 
the  other  belligerent  nations  in  the  present  war  operating  to  restrain 
neutral  trade,  but  lias  on  the  contrary  taken  in  all  such  matters  a 
position  which  warrants  it  in  holding  those  Governments  responsible 
in    the    proper   way  for  any   untoward   effects  upon  American  shipping 
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which   the   accepted   principles   of    international    law   do  not  justify, 

and  that  it  therefore  regards  itself  as  free  in  the  present  instance 
to  take  with  a  clear  conscience  and  upon  accepted  principles  the 
position  indicated  in  this  note:  if  the  commanders  of  German  vessels 
of  war  should  act  upon  the  presumption  that  the  Hag  of  the  United 
States  was  not  being  used  in  good  faith  and  should  destroy  on 
the  high  seas  an  American  vessel  or  the  lives  of  American  citizens 
it  would  he  difficult  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
\  iewr  the  act  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  indefensible  violation 
of  neutral  rights  which  it  would  he  very  hard  to  reconcile  with 
the  friendly  relations  now  so  happily  existing  between  the  two 
Governments. — 

If  such  a  deplorable  situation  should  arise,  the  Imperial  German 
Government  can  readily  appreciate  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  be  constrained  to  hold  the  Imperial  German 
Government  to  a  strict  accountability  for  such  acts  of  their  naval 
authorities  and  to  take  any  steps  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  to 
safeguard  American  lives  and  property,  and  to  secure  to  American 
citizens  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  acknowledged  rights  on  the 
high  seas. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  in  view  of  these  con- 
siderations which  it  urges  with  the  greatest  respect  and  sincere 
purpose  of  making  sure  that  no  misunderstanding  may  arise  and 
no  circumstances  may  occur  that  might  even  cloud  the  intercourse 
of  the  two  Governments,  expresses  the  confident  hope  and  expec- 
tation that  the  Imperial  German  Government  can  and  will  give 
assurance  that.  American  citizens  and  their  vessels  will  not  be  molested 
by  the  naval  forces  of  Germany  otherwise  than  by  visit  and  search, 
though  their  vessels  may  be  traversing  the  sea  area  delimited  in 
the  Proclamation   of  the  German   Admiralty. — 

It  is  added  for  the  information  of  the  Imperial  Government 
that  representations  have  been  made  to  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government  regarding  to  the  unwarranted  use  of  the  American  flag 
for  the   protection  of  British  ships. 

1  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your  Excellency 

the   Assurances  of  my   most  distinguished   consideration. 

Signed:  James  W.  Gerard. 

His  Excellency  Herrn  von  Jagow,  Imperial  Secretary  of  State 
for   Foreign   Affairs. 


Captain  Lt.  von  Mucke,    the   brave   commander  of  the  "Ayesha"  who  together 

with    his    detachment    escaped    being  taken  prisoners  after  an  adventurous  trip. 

He  was  decorated  with  the  Iron   Cross  first  class. 
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Documents  of  Lies. 

The  Argentine  newspaper  "Critica"  of  November  24  pub- 
lishes under  the  nickname: — "German  Barbarism,  Graphic  Histor- 
ical Documents,"1  a  collection  of  photographs,  showing  how  German 
troops  have  tortured  the  Russian  inhabitants  in  Poland.  The  news- 
paper goes  on  to  state,  that  up  to  now  the  atrocities,  committed 
by  the  Germans,  had  only  been  reported,  but  there  had  been  no 
authentic  material  relating  to  them.  The  photographs  now  received, 
which  Russia  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  newspaper,  the 
authenticity  of  which  cannot  be  doubted,  bring  for  the  first  time, 
the  palpable  proof  that  the  Germans  have  really  killed  women, 
children,  and  aged  men.  "Has  not  the  moment  arrived, "  cries  out 
the  "Critica,"  "that  young  America,  the  United  States,  and  the  A. B.C. 
(Argentine,  Brasile,  and  Chile)  should  enforce  Germany  to  follow 
directions  more  compatible  with  the  laws  of  humanity?  All  nations, 
all  people  have  the  right  to  oppose  such  infamies  being  committed. 
That  is  the  case  at  present.  Cursed  be  the  Barbarians!  j,  May  the 
punishment  of  the  Gods  and  the  implacable  hatred  of  human  beings 
be  their  lot. " 

But  a  little  thought  would  have  shown  the  "Critica"  at  first 
sight,  that  the  illustrations  published  by  the  newspaper  and  repro- 
duced here,  are  not  pictures  of  murdered  Russian  peasants,  but  of 
murdered  Jews.  Not  only  the  features  of  the  dead,  but  also  the 
striped  Jewish  prayer-shawl,  the  Tallith,  that  is  spread  out  over 
nearly  all  the  corpses,  is  the  best  proof  of  this.  They  are  Pogrom- 
illustrations,  i.e.  typical  pictures  of  Jewish  Pogroms,  which  at  the 
time  of  the  Russian  revolution,  were  carried  out  by  the  reactionary 
and  anti-Jewish  parties  in  Russia.  We  have  been  successful  in 
identifying  one  of  these  illustrations,  the  middle  one  in  the  lower 
row,  as  being  a  picture  dating  from  1905  at  the  time  of  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews  in  Bjelostok.  It  is  produced  on  page  340  of 
the  work  "The  Last  Russian  Self-ruler"  (Poslednij  russJcij  samo- 
derzec)  and  represents  the  body  of  a  Jewess  that  has  been  killed 
having  been  tortured  beforehand,   in   a   Jew-Pogrom  at  Bjelostok  in 

2* 


Documei 


A  fearfully  mutilated  face. 


A   Russian  soldier, 
eves  hat 


Three   Russian  soldiers  massacred  by  the  Germans. 


A  peasant  from  the  neigh 
head  has  been  battered 


5  of  Lies. 


3acl  smashed  after  his 
l  torn  out. 


A  grandfather  and  his  two  grandchildren  murdered 
by  the  soldiers,  drunken  with  blood  and  hate. 


lood  of  Warsaw,  whose 
the  butt-end  of  a  gun. 


A   non-combatant  put  to  death  by   the  intruders. 


the  year  1905.  The  description  that  accompanies  this  picture  states, 
that  the  Russian  Home  Secretary  as  well  as  the  Minister  ol*  Justice 
had  been  acquainted  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Pogrom,  and 
that  it  took  place  with  the  approbation  of  Derkatschew,  head  of 
the  police  in  Bjelostok,  being  carried  out  by  Russian  soldiers. 

So  as  to  dispel  all  doubt  as  to  the  identification  of  both  pictures, 
we  compare  here  the  illustrations  as  published  in  the  "Critica"  and 
a  reproduction  of  the   page  of  the  Russian  book. 

The  first  and  third  picture  in  the  upper  row  originate  from 
the  Jew-Pogrom  in  Odessa  in  the  year  1905.  Both  pictures  have 
been  spread  throughout  Russia  on  thousands  of  postcards.  The 
first  picture  represents  a  man  called  Notkin,  who  had  been  killed 
by  Cossacks  after  they  had  hacked  off  both  his  arms. 

There  have  been  many  reports  as  to  falsifications  with  a  similar 
tendency,  but  we  have  not  seen  any,  which  are  so  morally  low  as 
the  foregoing.  It  is  the  limit  of  unscrupulousness  if  our  enemies 
do  not  even  refrain  from  brandishing  their  own  disgrace  before  the 
yes  of  the  world  and  placing  their  own  atrocities  to  the  German 
army's  account. 

Apropos  of  this,  all  three  Entente  Powers  seem  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  this  propaganda.  We  have  reliable  reports  from 
South  Africa  stating  that  cripples  and  jieople  with  maimed  eyes 
have  been  sent  there  from  England,  having  been  collected  in  the 
incurable  infirmaries  and  are  shown  by  English  instigators  as  living 
examples  of  the  German  atrocities  in  Belgium.  In  the  same  manner 
France  intends  supplying  the  northern  and  other  neutral  countries 
with  false  tilms,  containing  falsifications  of  alleged  German  cruelties, 
which  have  all  been  manufactured  in  the  same  way. 

We  shall  not  always  be  successful  in  proving  the.  falsifications 
as  easily  as  in  the  afore  mentioned  case,  but  it  may  serve  the  neu- 
trals as  a  warning  against  the  "Authentic  Documents"  which  are 
sent  to  them. 
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MOMM    He   6blTb    OCB-BJIOMJieHbl,    KpOMt    UapCKOCe^bCKHXT>   HHMUiaTOpOB-b,    MHHMCTpbl    BHyjP- 

jit^-b  h  BoeHHbiii,  ho  06a  He  npMHSUiM  M-fep-b  kt>  ero  npeaoTBpameHiK).  Ty6epHaTopi  Kh- 
CTepi.  iOBOJibHO  OTKpoBeHHO  3aflBHJiT>  npejicTaBMTeJiflMT>  eBpeflcKaro  HaccneHifl  o  HeH3- 
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BtjOCTOKl. 

Ttno  eBpeRKM,  nonBeprweficii  MCTS3aHiflMi>. 

B'fejlOCTOK'fe  6epjlHHUbl  MOrJIH  03HaKOMHTbCfl  C"b  C06blTieM'b,  npcaoTBpaTHTb  KOTOpoe  MorJia 
Cu  pa3Bt  jienewa  BmibrejibMa  kt>  HHKOnato.  Ho,  Kaia>  M3BtcTHO,  3to  6w.no  6u  ..Biwfe- 
maTejibCTBOMTj   bo  BHyTpeHHifl  irfejia"   Apy>KecTBeHHoB  AepwaBbi.    l~lo3TOMy  TpM  aha  rpo- 

MH/IHCb    JlOMa,    H36HBaJlMCb    CTapMKH,    weHLUMHbl  H  JTETH ;    CaMblH   H30LUpeHHbl5I    nblTKH    6/ieKJIH 

npejrb  H3o6pt>TaTejibHocTbK3  pacnyiueHHbix"b  cojuiarb,  h  nojiMuia  6e3ynacTHO  C03epu.a.na 
cueHW,  OJ.HO  onwcaHie  komxt>  cnoco6HO  6btno  6bi  Bbi3BaTb  c/ie3bi  HeroaoBaHia  Ha  caMbifl 
cyxia  ohm.  Tenepb  ycTaHOBjieHO,  hto  noJiMneMMeMCTep'b  Bt/iocTOKa,  pacno/TOKeHHUH'  kt> 
eBpeflMT>,  HepKaneBi,  6bi/i-b  y6nrb  no  Haymenito  npncraBa  LUepeMeTOBa,  KOTopwfi  3a 
norpoMi>  no.nyHHjn>  m^cto  bt>  neTep6yprfe.  cat  h  6biJi-b  tjdkko  paHeHT>  HeMHoro  cnycTH 
TeppopncTOMi.  Bo(icKaMT>  jiaHi  6ujn>  6^aroaapcTBeHHbiH  npnKa3T>  reHepajioMi>  Xhtpobo, 
BoeHHufi  ry6epHaTopi>  nojiyMHJn>  opaeHij.  3Atcb,  bt.  Bt^ocTOKt,  npoM3BejieHa  6ujia  nep- 
Baa  ujHpoKaa  nonbiTKa  BoeHHaro  norpoma,  noBTopeHHaa  noTOMi.  HanMCTO.  TaK-b  cna- 
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The  German  Reply  to  America. 

Text  of  the  German  Note. 

Official.  Berlin  17th  February  1915.  The  German  reph 
whicli    the    Ambassador   of  the   United   States   of  America    received 

in    answer    to    his    communication    of    February    12th.    contains    the 
following  text: 

"The  Imperial  German  Government  has  examined  the  communi-. 
cation  from  the  United  States  Government,  in  the  same  spirit  of 
good  will  and  friendship  by  which  the  communication  appears  to 
have  been  dictated. 

The  Imperial  German  Government  is  in  accord  with  the  United 
States  Government,  that  for  both  parties  it  is  in  a  high  degree 
desirable  to  avoid  any  misunderstandings,  which  might  arise  from 
the  measures  announced  by  the  German  Admiralty  and  to  provide 
against  the  occurrence  of  incidents  which  might  trouble  the 
friendly  relations  which,  so  far-,  happily  exist  between  the  two 
governments. 

With  regard  to  the  assuring  of  these  friendly  relations,  the 
German  Government  believes  that  it  may  all  the  more  reckon  on 
a  full  understanding  with  the  United  States,  as  the  procedure 
.announced  by  the  German  Admiralty,  which  was  fully  explained  in 
the  Note  of  the  4th  inst.,  is  in  no  way  directed  against  the  legi- 
timate commerce  and  shipping  of  neutrals,  but  represents  solely  a 
measure  of  self-defence,  imposed  on  Germany  by  her  vital  interests. 
against  England's  method  of  warfare,  which  is  contrary  to  all 
international  law,  and  which,  so  far.  no  protest  by  neutrals  has 
Micceeded  in  bringing  back  to  the  generally  recognized  principles 
of  law  as  existing  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 

In  order  to  exclude  all  doubts  regarding  these  cardinal  points, 
the  German  Government  once  more  begs  leave  to  state  how  things 
stand.  Up  to  the  present,  Germany  has  scrupulously  observed  valid 
international  rules  regarding  naval  warfare.  At  the  very  beginning 
of  the  war  Germany  immediately  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  the 
American  Government  to  ratify  tbe  new  declaration  of  London  and 
took  over  its  contents  unaltered  and  without  formal  obligation  into 
her  prize  law. 

The  German  Government  has  obeyed  these  rules,  even  when 
they  were  diametrically  opposed  to  her  military  interests.  For  in- 
stance, Germany  has  allowed  the  transport  of  provisions  to  England 
from  Denmark  till  to-day,  although  she  is  in  a  position  to  prevent 
it    with    the   aid   of  her   sea    forces. 


In  contradiction  to  this,  England  has  not  even  hesitated  at  the 
serious  infringement  of  international  law,  if  by  such  means  she  could 
paralyse  the  peaceful  commerce  of  Germany  with  neutrals.  The 
German  Government  will  he  the  less  obliged  to  enter  into  details 
as  these  are  put  down  sufficiently,  though  not  exhaustively,  in  the 
American  Note  to  the  British  Government,  dated  December  28,  191  I. 
as  the  result  of  five  mouths'  experience.  All  these  encroachments 
have  been  made,  as  has  been  admitted,  iu  order  to  cut  off  all 
supplies  from  Germany,  and  thereby  starve  her  peaceful  civil 
population,  a  procedure  contrary  to  all  humanity.  Neutrals  have 
heen  unable  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  their  commerce  with 
Germany, •  which  is  contrary  to  international  laws.  The  American 
Government;  as  Germany  readily  acknowledges,  has  protested 
against  the  British  procedure.  In  spite  of  these  protests  and  the 
protests  of  other  neutral  Slates,  Great  Britain  could  not  he  induced 
to  depart  from  the  course  of  action  she  had  decided  upon.  Thus. 
for  instance,  the  American  ship  "Wilhehnina '.'  was  recently  stopped 
by  the  British,  although  her  cargo  was  solely  destined  for  the  German 
civil  population,  and.  according  to  the  express  declaration  of  the 
Imperial  German  Government,  was  only  to  he  employed  tor  this 
purpose. 

The  situation   is.   therefore,  as   follows: — 

Germany  is  almost  cut  off  from  her  over-seas  supply  by  the 
silent  or  protesting  toleration  of  neutrals,  not  only  in  regard  to  such 
goods  as  are  on  the  list  of  absolute  contraband,  hut  also  in  regard 
to  such  as  according  to  the  acknowledged  law  before  the  out- 
break of  war,  are  only  conditional  contraband,  or  not  contraband 
at    all. 

Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  is  with  the  toleration  <>1 
neutral  governments  not  only  supplied  with  such  goods  as  are  not 
contraband,  or  only  conditional  contraband,  hut  with  goods,  which 
are  regarded  by  Great  Britain,  if  sent  to  Germany,  as  absolute  con- 
traband—namely,  provisions,  industrial  raw  material  etc.,  and  even 
with  goods,  which  have  always  indubitably  heen  regarded  as  absolute 
contraband.  The  German  Government  feels  itself  obliged  to  point 
out  with  the  greatest  emphasis  that  a  traffic  in  arms,  estimated  at 
many  hundred  of  millions,  is  being  carried  on  between  American 
firms  and  Germany's  enemies.  Germany  fully  comprehends  that 
the  practice  of  right  and  the  toleration  of  wrong  on  the  [tart  of 
neutrals  are  matters  absolutely  at  the  discretion  of  neutrals,  and 
therefore  involve  no  formal  violation  of  neutrality.  Germany  there- 
fore did  not.  complain  of  any  formal  violation  of  neutrality,  hut  the 
German  Government— in  view  of  the  complete  evidence  before  it. 
cannot  help  pointing  out  that  it.  together  with  the  entire  public 
..pinion  of  Germany,  feels  itself  to  be  severely  prejudiced  by  the  fact 
that   the  neutrals,  in  safeguarding  their  rights  in  legitimate  commerce 
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with  Germany  according  to  international  law,  have  up  to  the  pre- 
sent achieved  no,  or  only  very  insignificant  results,  while  they  are 
making  unlimited 'use  of  their  right  by  carrying  on  contraband  traffic 
with  Great  Britain  and  our  other  enemies.  If  it  is  the  formal  right 
of  neutrals  to  take  no  steps  to  protect  their  legitimate  trade  with 
Germany  and  even  to  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  in  the 
direction  of  conscious  wilful  restriction  of  their  trade,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  a  perfect  right  which  they  unfortunately  do  not 
exercise,  to  cease  contraband  trade,  especially  in  arms  with  Ger- 
many's enemies. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  Germany,  after  six  months'  patient 
waiting,  sees  herself  obliged  to  answer  Great  Britain's  murderous 
method  of  naval  warfare  with  the  sharpest  counter-measures.  }i' 
Great  Britain  in  her  fight  against  Germany  summons  hunger  as  an 
ally  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  upon  civilized  people  (ein  Kultur- 
volk)  of  70  millions,  the  choice  between  destitution  and  starvation 
or  submission  to  Great  Britain's  commercial  will,  then  Germany  to- 
day is  determined  to  take  up  the  gauntlet,  and  appeal  to  similar 
allies.  Germany  trusts  that  neutrals,  who  so  far,  have  submitted 
to  the  disadvantageous  consequences  of  Great  Britain's  hunger  war 
in  silence,  or  merely  in  registering  a  protest,  will  display  towards 
Germany  no  smaller  measure  of  toleration,  even  if  the  German 
measures  like  those  of  Great  Britain  present  new  terrors  of  naval 
warfare. 

Moreover  the  German  Government  is  determined  to  suppress 
with  all  the  means  at  its  disposal  the  importation  of  war  material 
to  Great  Britain  and  her  allies,  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  neutral 
governments,  which  so  far  have  taken  no  steps  against  the  traffic 
in  arms  with  Germany's  enemies  will  not  oppose  this  forcible 
suppression  by  Germany. 

Acting  from  this  point  of  view,  the  German  Admiralty  has 
proclaimed  a  naval  war  zone,  the  limits  of  which  it  has  exactly 
defined.  Germany,  as  far  as  possible  will  endeavour  to  close  this 
war  zone  with  mines  and  will  also  try  to  destroy  hostile  merchant 
vessels  in  every  other  way.  While  the  German  Government  in 
taking  action  based  upon  this  overpowering  point  of  view  keeps 
itself  far  removed  from  all  intentional  destruction  of  neutral  lives 
and  property,  it  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  fail  to  recognize  that 
from  the  action  to  be  taken  against  Great  Britain  dangers  arise, 
which  threaten  all  trade  within  the  war  zone  without  distinction. 
This  is  a  natural  result  of  mine-warfare  which,  even  under  the 
strictest  observance  of  the  limits  of  international  law,  endangers 
every  ship  approaching  the  mine  area. 

The  German  Government  considers  itself  entitled  to  hope  that 
the  neutrals  will  acquiesce  in  these  measures,  as  they  have  done 
in    the    case    of  the   grievous   damage   inflicted   upon   them   by    the 
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British  measures;  all  the  more  so,  as  Germany  is  fully  resolved, 
for  the  protection  of  neutral  shipping,  even  in  ihe  naval  war  zone, 
to  do  whatever  is  compatible  with  the  attainment  of  the  object 
in  view. 

Germany  gave  the  first  proof  of  her  good  will  in  fixing  a  time- 
limit  of  not  less  than  14  days  before  the  execution  of  the  said 
measures,  so  as  to  enable  neutral  ships  making  arrangements  to 
avoid  the  threatening  danger.  This  can  most  surely  be  achieved  by 
remaining  away  from  the  naval   war  zone. 

Neutral  vessels,  which,  despite  this  ample  notice,  which  greatly 
affect  the  achievement  of  our  aims  in  our  war  against  Great  Britain, 
enter  the  closed  waters  will  themselves  bear  the  responsibility 
for  any  unfortunate  accidents  that  may  occur.  The  German  Go- 
vernment declines  all  responsibility  for  such  accidents  and  their 
consequences. 

The  German  Government  has  further  expressly  announced  the 
destruction  of  all  enemy  merchant  vessels  found  within  the  war 
zone,  but  not  the  destruction  of  all  merchant  vessels,  as  the  American 
Government  erroneously  seems  to  have  understood.  This  restriction, 
which  the  German  Government  imposed  upon  itself,  is  prejudicial 
to  the  aim  of  our  warfare,  especially  as  in  the  application  of  the 
conception  of  contraband  practised  by  the  British  Government  to- 
wards Germany,  which  conception  will  now  also  be  similarly  inter- 
preted by  the  German  Government,  the  presumption  will  be  that 
neutral  ships  have  contraband  on  board.  The  Imperial  German 
Government  is  naturally  not  willing  to  renounce  its  right  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  contraband  in  neutral  vessels  and,  in  certain  cases, 
to  draw  conclusions  therefrom.  The  German  Government  is 
finally  ready  to  deliberate  with  the  American  Government,  con- 
cerning any  measures  which  might  secure  the  safety  of  the  legitimate 
shipping  of  neutrals  in  the  war  zone.  The  German  Go- 
vernment cannot,  however,  refrain  from  pointing  out  that  all  its 
efforts  in  this  direction  may  be  rendered  very  difficult  by  two 
circumstances: 

1.  The  misuse  of  neutral  ilags  by  British  merchant  vessels, 
which  is  indubitably  known  to  the  American   Government; 

2.  The  contraband  trade  already  mentioned,  especially  in  war 
material  on  neutral  vessels. 

Regarding  the  latter  point,  the  German  Government  is  fain  to 
hope  that  the  American  Government  after  further  consideration  will 
come  to  a  conclusion  corresponding  to  the  spirit  of  real  neutrality. 
As  regards  the  first  point,  the  secret  order  of  the  British  Admiralty 
ceconnnending  British  merchant  ships  to  use  neutral  ilags  has  been 
rommunicated  by  Germany  to  the  American  Government,  and  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  communication  of  the  British  Foreign  Office, 
which  designates  that  procedure  as  entirely  unobjectionable  and  in 
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accordance  with  British  law.  British  merchant  shipping  immediately 
followed  this  advice,  as  is  doubtless  known  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment   from    the   incidents    of  the    "Lusitania"    and    the    "Laertes." 

Moreover,  the  British  Government  has  supplied  merchant  ships 
with  arms,  and  has  instructed  them  forcihly  to  resist  German  sub- 
marines. In  these  circumstances  it  is  very  difficult  for  German  sub- 
marines to  recognize  neutral  merchant  ships  as  such,  for  search 
can  in  most  cases  not  be  undertaken,  seeing  that  in  the  case 
of  a  disguised  British  ship,  from  which  an  attack  may  he  ex- 
pected, a  search  party  and  the  submarine  itself  are  exposed  to 
destruction. 

The  British  Government  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  make 
the  German  measures  illusory,  if  the  British  merchant  fleet  persisted 
in  the  misuse  of  neutral  flags,  and  neutral  ships  could  not  other- 
wise be  recognized  beyond  doubt.  Germany,  however,  in  the  state 
of  necessity,  in  which  she  has  been  placed  by  the  violation  of  law, 
must  render  effective  her  measures  in  all  circumstances  in  order 
thereby  to  compel  her  adversary  to  methods  of  warfare  corresponding 
to  international  law,  and  so  to  restore  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
which  Germany  at  all  times  defended  and  for  which  she  to-day  is 
fighting. 

The  German  Government  therefore  rejoiced  that  the  American 
Government  made  representations  to  the  British  Government,  con- 
cerning the  illegal  use  of  their  flag,  and  expresses  the  expectation 
that  this  procedure  will  force  Great  Britain  to  respect  the  American 
flag  in  future.  In  this  expectation  the  commanders  of  German  sub- 
marines have  been  instructed,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  Note  of 
February  4th,  to  refrain  from  violent  action  against  American  mer- 
chant vessels  as  far  as  these  can  be  recognized.  In  order  to  prevent 
in  the  surest  manner  the  consequences  of  confusion,  though  naturally 
not  as  far  as  sea  mines  are  concerned,  the  German  Government 
recommends  the  United  States  to  make  their  ships,  which  are  con- 
veying peaceful  cargo  through  the  British  war  zone  discernible  by 
means  of  convoys,  and  the  German  Government  believes  that  it  may 
act  on  the  supposition,  that  only  such  ships  will  be  convoyed  which 
carry  goods  that  must  be  regarded  as  contraband  according  to  the 
British  interpretation  with  regard  to   Germany. 

How  this  method  of  convoy  can  be  carried  out,  is  a  question 
upon  which  Germany  is  ready  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
American  Government  as  soon  as  possible. 

Germany  would,  however,  be  particularly  grateful  if  the  Amer- 
ican Government  would  urgently  recommend  its  merchant  vessels 
to  avoid  the  British  naval  zone,  at  any  rate  until  the  settlement  of 
the  flag  question.  The  German  Government  is  inclined  to  the  con- 
fident hope  that  the  American  Government  will  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate in  its  entire  significance,  the  heavy  battle  which  Germany  is 
waging  for  her  existence,  and  that  from  the   foregoing   explanation 
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and   promises   it   will   acquire  a  full    understanding   of  the   motives 
and  aims  of  the  measures  announced  by  Germany. 

The  German  Government  repeats  that  it  has  now  resolved 
upon  the  projected  measures,  only  under  the  strongest  necessity  of 
national  self-defence,  such  measures  having  been  deferred  out  of 
consideration  for  neutrals,  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  difficult  to 
adhere.  If  the  American  Government  in  view  of  the  weight,  which 
it  is  justified  and  able  to  throw  into  the  scales  of  the  fate  of 
peoples,  should  succeed  at  the  last  moment  in  removing  the  grounds 
which  make  that  procedure  an  obligatory  duty  for  Germany,  and 
if  the  American  Government  in  particular  should  find  a  way  to 
make  the  Declaration  of  London  respected  (on  behalf  also  of  those 
powers  who  are  fighting  on  Germany's  side)  and,  thereby  to  make 
possible  for  Germany  the  legitimate  importation  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  industrial  war  material,  then  the  German  Government 
could  not  too  highly  appreciate  such  a  service  rendered  in  the 
interest  of  humane  methods  of  warfare  and  would  gladly  draw  con- 
clusions from  the  new  situation. 


Ramsay  Macdonald  on  the  Alleged  German  Cruelties. 

The  well-known  English  labour  leader  writes  to  the  Lausanne 
"Voix  de  l'Humanite": — 

"The  use  that  is  being  made  of  the  words  'cruelties  and  atro- 
cities' is  in  my  opinion  to  be  condemned  severely.  In  the  first 
place  the  so-called  documentary  proofs  of  the  Belgian  and  French 
Commission  are  no  proofs  at  all.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
state  accurately  what  takes  place,  when  one  is  in  the  midst  of 
terrible  experiences  with  nerves  strung  to  the  highest  pitch  and  the 
ability  to  observe  carefully  and  clearly  utterly  destroyed.  A  dreadful 
death  becomes  a  cruelty  and  the  imagination  takes  the  place  of 
observation. 

I  know  that  if  I  myself  had  undergone  what  some  of  these 
poor  people  must  have  suffered,  my  report  of  the  facts  would  be 
neither  trustworthy  nor  objective.  It  would  only  describe  how  the 
horrors  had  affected  my  mind.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  had  so 
many  cases,  in  which  apparently  indisputable  proof  was  produced, 
that  nevertheless  were  pure  invention  or  received  another  and  quite 
satisfactory  explanation,  that  even  the  seemingly  most  trustworthy 
statements  are  not  always  to  be  accepted. 

It  is  astonishing  that  legal  authorities  Belgian  and  French — 
and  later  on  even  English — have  set  their  names  to  these  reports 
of  cruelties; — reports  made  under  conditions,  under  which  even  the 
best  judge  would  give  up  all  pretence  of  being  able  to  give  a  clear 
presentation  of  the  facts.     That  cruelties,   brutalities,   and  atrocities 
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have  occurred  is  self-evident;  that  the  German  army  is  responsible 
for  the  greater  part  of  these  is  likewise  of  course,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  the  localities  were  for  it  an  enemy's  country.  But  to 
use  these  things,  which  are  inseparably  connected  with  war,  and 
which  have  been  reported  of  every  army  operating  in  the  held  as 
a  means  of  stirring  up  hate  between  the  nations  and  of  prolonging 
the  conflict  is  abominably  devilish  and  must  be  condemned  by  every 
right  thinking  man." 

The  "Voix  de  l'Humanite" — the  French  edition  of  the  "Mensch- 
heit" — introduces  Macdonald's  statements  with  the  remark,  that  they 
are  decidedly  opposed  to  the  point  of  view  of  most  of  its  colla- 
borators, and  in  order  to  avoid  any  mistake  in  their  interpretation 
it  publishes  the  English  text.  It  thus  confirms  our  characterization 
of  this  periodical  as  an  organ  of  the  Triple  Entente.  Recognition 
must  be  given  however  to  the  fact  that  it  gives  place  to  Macdonald's 
utterances. 


Sir  Roger  Casement's  Letter  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

The  well-known  Irish  patriot  and  former  English  General 
Consul  Sir  Roger  Casement,  who  has  come  into  conflict  with 
the  English  Government  regarding  the  question  of  Ireland's 
participation  in  the  war,  brings  incriminating  accusations 
against  the  London  Foreign  Office.  The  accusations,  drawn 
up  in  form  of  a  letter  are  principally,  brought  against  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  the  British  Government's  representative 
in  Norway  Mr.  M.  de  C.  Findlay. 

The  "Berliner  Tageblatt"  publishes  the  contents  of  this 
letter  as  follows: 

Berlin,   1st  February  1915. 

The  Right  Honourable 
Sir  E.  Grey,  Bart.,  K.  G.,  M.  P. 

London. 

Sir, 

I  observe  that  some  discussion  has  taken  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  subject  of  the  pension  I  voluntarily  ceased  to  draw 
when  I  set  out  to  learn  what  might  be  the  intentions  of  the  German 
Government  in  regard  to  Ireland. 

In  the  course  of  that  discussion  I  understand  Lord  Crewe  ob- 
served, that  "Sir  Roger  Casement's  action  merited  a  sensible  pun- 
ishment." 

The  question  raised  thus  as  to  my  action  and  your  publicly 
suggested  punishment  of  same,  I  propose  discussing  here  and  now, 
since  the  final  proof  of  the  actual  punishment  you  sought  in  secret 
to  inflict  upon  me  is,  at  length,  in  my  possession. 
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It  is  true  I  was  aware  of  your  intention  from  the  first  day  I 
set  foot  in  Norway  three  months  ago ;  but  it  has  taken  time  to 
compel  your  agent  there  to  furnish  the  written  proof  of  the  con- 
spiracy then  set  on  foot  against  me  by  His  Majesty's  Government. 

Let  me  first  briefly  define  my  action,  before  proceeding  to 
contrast  it  with  your  own. 

The  question  between  the  British  Government  and  myself  has 
never  been,  as  you  are  fully  aware,  a  matter  of  a  pension,  of  a 
reward,  a  decoration. 

I  served  the  British  Government  faithfully  and  loyally  as  long 
as  it  was  possible  for  me  to  do  so,  and  when  it  became  impossible, 
1  resigned.  When  later  it  became  impossible  for  me  to  use  the 
pension  assigned  me  by  law  I  voluntarily  abandoned  that  income 
as  I  had  previously  resigned  the  post  from  which  it  was  derived, 
and  as  I  now  proceed  to  divest  myself  of  the  honours  and  distinctions 
that  at  various  times  have  been  conferred  upon  me  by  His  Majesty's 
Government. 

I  came  to  Europe  from  the  United  States  last  October,  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  whatever  might  be  the  course  of  this  war,  my 
own  country,  Ireland,  should  suffer  from  it  the  minimum  of  harm. 

The  view  I  held  was  made  sufficiently  clear  in  an  open  letter 
I  wrote  on  the  17th  September  last  in  New  York,  and  sent  to 
Ireland  for  public  distribution  among  my  countrymen.  I  append  a 
printed  copy  of  that  letter.  It  defines  my  personal  standpoint 
clearly  enough  and  expresses  the  views  I  held,  and  hold,  on  an 
Irishman's  duty  to  his  country  in  this  crisis  of  world  affairs.  Soon 
after  writing  that  letter  I  set  out  for  Europe. 

To  save  Ireland  from  some  of  the  calamities  of  war  was  worth 
the  loss  to  myself  of  pension  and  honours  and  was  even  worth 
the  commission  of  an  act  of  technical  "treason." 

1  decided  to  take  all  the  risks  and  to  accept  all  the  penalties 
the  Law  might  attach  to  my  action.  I  did  not,  however,  bargain 
for  risks  and  penalties  that  lay  outside  the  law  as  far  as  my  own 
action  lay  outside  the  field  of  moral  turpitude. 

In  other  words,  while  I  reckoned  with  British  law  and  legal 
penalties  and  accepted  the  sacrifice  of  income,  position  and  repu- 
tation as  prices  1  must  pay,  I  did  not  reckon  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  was  prepared  to  face  charges  in  a  Court  of  Law;  I  was  not 
prepared  to  meet  waylaying,  kidnapping,  suborning  of  dependents 
or  "knocking  on  the  head" — in  fine,  all  the  expedients  your  re- 
presentative in  a  neutral  country  invoked  when  he  became  aware 
of  my  presence  there. 

For  the  criminal  conspiracy  that  Mr.  M.  de  C.  Findlay,  H.  B.  M. 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  Norway  entered  into  on  the  30th  October 
last,   in   the   British    Legation    at   Christiania,    with    the   Norwegian 


British  Legation. 

Christiania, 

Norway. 


0^  U^  *1 

Facsimile  of  the  letter  written  by  the  English  Minister  Findlay  to  Adler  Christensen. 
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subject,  my  dependent,  Eivind  Adler  Christensen,  involved  all  these 
things  and  more.  It  involved  not  merely  a  lawless  attack  upon 
myself  for  which  the  British  Minister  promised  my  follower  the 
sum  of  £  5000,  but  ii  involved  a  breach  of  international  law  as  well 
as  of  common  law,  for  which  the  British  Minister  in  Norway  prom- 
ised this  Norwegian  subject  full  immunity. 

On  the  29th  October  last  year  I  landed  at  Christiania,  coming 
from  America. 

Within  a  few  hours  of  my  landing  the  man  I  had  engaged 
and  in  whom  I  reposed  trust,  was  accosted  by  one  of  the  secret 
service  agents  of  the  British  Minister  and  carried  off,  in  a  private 
motor  car,  to  the  British  Legation,  where  the  first  attempt  was 
made  on  his  honour  to  induce  him  to  be  false  to  me. 

Your  agent  in  the  Legation  that  afternoon  professed  ignorance 
of  who  I  was  and  sought,  as  he  put  it,  merely  to  find  out  my 
identity  and  movements. 

Failing  in  this  the  first  attempt  to  obtain  satisfaction,  Adler 
Christensen  was  assailed  the  next  day,  the  30th  October,  by  a  fresh 
agent  and  received  an  invitation  to  again  visit  the  British  Legation 
"where  he  would  hear  something  good.'" 

This,  the  second  interview,  held  in  the  early  forenoon,  was 
with  the  Minister  himself. 

Mr.  Findlay  came  quickly  to  the  point.  The  ignorance,  assumed 
or  actual,  of  the  previous  day,  as  to  my  identity,  was  now  dis- 
carded. He  confessed  that  he  knew  me,  but  that  he  did  not  know 
where  I  was  going  to,  what  1  intended  doing,  or  what  might  be 
the  specific  end  I  had  in  view. 

It  was  enough  for  him  that  I  was  an  Irish  nationalist. 

He  admitted  that  the  British  Government  had  no  evidence  of 
anything  wrong  done,  or  contemplated  by  me  that  empowered  them 
either  morally  or  lawfully  to  interfere  with  my  movements.  But 
he  was  bent  on  doing  so.  Therefore  he  boldly  invoked  lawless 
method,  and  suggested  to  my  dependent  that  were  I  to  "disappear" 
it  would  be  "a  very  good  thing  for  whoever  brought  it  about." 

He  was  careful  to  point  out  that  nothing  could  happen  to  the 
perpetrator  of  the  crime,  since  my  presence  in  Christiania  was 
known  only  to  the  British  Government  and  that  Government  would 
screen  and  provide  for   those  responsible  for   my  "disappearance." 

He  indicated,  quite  plainly,  the  method  to  be  employed,  by 
assuring  Adler  Christensen,  that  whoever  "knocked  him  on  the  head, 
need  not  do  any  work  for  the  rest  of  his  life,"  and  proceeded  to 
apply  the  moral  by  asking  Christensen :  "I  suppose  you  would  not 
mind  having  an  easy  time  of  it  for  the  rest  of  your  days?" 

My  faithful  follower  concealed  the  anger  he  felt  at  this 
suggestion  and  continued  the  conversation  in  order  to  become  more 
fully    aware   of   the   plot   that   might  be   devised  against  my  safety. 
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He  pointed    out    that    I   had   not   only   been    very    kind   to    him    but 
that  I   '•'trusted  him   implicitly." 

It  was  on  this  "implicit  trust"  Mr.  Findlav  then  proceeded  to 
build  the  whole  framework  of  his  conspiracy  against  my  Life,  my 
liberty,  the  public  law  of  Norway  and  the  happiness  of  the  voung 
man  be  sought  to  tempt  by  monstrous  bribes  to  the  commission  of 
a  dastardly  crime  against  his  admitted  benefactor. 

If  I  could  be  intercepted,  cut  off,  "disappear,"  no  one  would 
know  and  no  question  could  be  asked,  since  there  was  no  Government 
save  the  British  Government  knew  of  my  presence  in  Norway  and 
there  was  no  authority  I  could  appeal  to  for  help,  while  that 
Government  would  shield  the  individual  implicated  and  provide 
handsomely  for  his  future.  Such,  in  Mr.  Findlay's  words  (recorded 
by  me)  was  the  proposition  put  by  His  Majesty's  Minister  before 
the  young  man  who  had  been  enticed  for  this  purpose  into  the 
British  Legation. 

That  this  man  was  faithful  to  me  and  the  law  of  his  country, 
was  a  triumph  of  Norwegian  integrity  over  the  ignoble  inducement. 
proferred  him  by  the  richest  and  most  powerful  Government  in  the 
world  to  be  false  to  both. 

Having  thus  outlined  his  project,  Mr.  Findlay  invited 
Christensen  to  "think  the  matter  over  and  return  at  3  o'clock  if 
you  are  disposed  to  go  on  with  it. " 

He  handed  him  in  Norwegian  paper  money  twenty-five  Kroner 
-'just  to  pay  your  taxi-cab  fares,"  and  dismissed  him. 

Feeling  a  not  unnatural  interest  in  these  proposals  as  to  how 
I  should  be  disposed  of,  I  instructed  the  man  it  was  thus  sought 
to  bribe,  to  return  to  the  British  Legation  at  3  o'clock  and  to 
seemingly    fall    in    with    the    wishes    of  your    Envoy    extraordinary. 

I  advised  him,  however,  for  the  sake  of  appearances  to  "sell 
me  dear"  and  to  secure  the  promise  of  a  very  respectable  sum  for 
so  very  disreputable  an  act. 

Christensen  who  has  been  a  sailor  and  naturally  has  seen  some 
strange  company  assured  me  he  was  perfectly  at  home  with  His 
Majesty's  Representative. 

He  returned  to  the  Legation  at  3  o'clock  and  remained  closeted 
with  Mr.  Findlay  until  nearly  5  p.m.  The  full  record  of  their  con- 
versation will  be  laid  before  you,  and  others,   in  due  course. 

My  follower  pretended  to  fall  in  with  the  British  Minister's 
projects,  only  stipulating  for  a  good  sum  to  be  paid  in  return  for 
his  treachery.  Mr.  Findlay  promised  in  his  "word  of  honour"  (such 
was  the  quaint  phraseology  employed  to  guarantee  this  transaction), 
that  Christensen  should  receive  £'  5000  whenever  he  could  deliver 
me  into  the  hands  of  the  British  authorities. 

If  in  the  course  of  this  kidnapping  process  I  should  come  to 
harm  or  personal  injury  be  done  me,  then  no  question  would  be 
asked  and  full  immunity  guaranteed  the  kidnapper. 
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My  follower  pointed  out  that  as  I  was  leaving  that  evening  for 
Copenhagen,  having  already  booked  my  compartment  in  the  mail 
train,  he  would  not  have  any  immediate  chance  of  executing  the 
commission. 

Mr.  Findlay  agreed  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  defer  the 
attempt  until  some  favourable  oppurtunity  ottered  of  decoying  me 
down  to  the  coast  "anywhere  on  the  Skagerack  or  North  Sea" 
where  British  warships  might  be  in  waiting  to  seize  me. 

He  entrusted  my  dependent  with  the  further  commission  of 
purloining  my  correspondence  with  my  supposed  associates  in 
America  and  Ireland,  particularly  in  Ireland,  so  that  they,  too,  might 
participate  in  the  "sensible  punishment'"  being  devised  for  me. 

He  ordained  a  system  of  secret  correspondence  with  himself 
Christensen  should  employ,  and  wrote  out  the  confidential  address 
in  Christiania  to  which  he  was  to  communicate  the  results  of  his 
efforts  to  purloin  my  papers  and  to  report  on  my  plans. 

This  address  in  Christiania  was  written  down  by  Mr.  Findlay 
on  a  halfsheet  of  Legation  note  paper  in  printed  characters.  This 
precaution  was  adopted  he  said  k,so  as  to  prevent  the  handwriting 
being;  traced." 

This  document,  along  with  one  hundred  crowns  in  Norwegian 
paper  money  given  by  Mr.  Findlay  as  an  earnest  of  more  to  follow 
was  at  once  brought  to  me  with  an  account  of  the  proceedings. 

As  I  was  clearly  in  a  position  of  some  danger,  I  changed  my 
plans  and  instead  of  proceeding  to  Copenhagen  as  I  had  intended 
doing,  I  decided  to  alter  my  procedure  and  route. 

It  was,  then,  with  this  secret  knowledge  of  the  full  extent  of 
the  crime  plotted  by  your  Representative  in  Norway  against  me 
that  I  left  Christiania  on  the  30th  October. 

The  rest  of  the  story  nead  not  take  so  long  in  the  telling. 

You  are  fully  aware  of  most  of  the  details,  as  you  were  in 
constant  touch  with  your  agent  both  by  cable  and  despatch. 

You  are  also  aware  of  the  declaration  of  the  Imperial  German 
Government,  issued  on  20th  November  last  in  reply  to  the  enquiry 
1  addressed  to  them. 

The   British  Government,  both   by  press  reports  and  by  direct' 
agents  had  charged  Germany,  troughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Ireland,    with    the    commission    of  atrocious    crimes    in  Belgium  and 
had    warned    the   Irish   people   that   their   fate  would    be  the  same. 
did  Germany  win  this  war. 

Your  Government  sought  to  frighten  Irishmen  into  a  predatory 
raid  upon  a  people  who  had  never  injured  them  and  to  persuade 
them  by  false  charges  that  this  was  their  duty. 

I  sought  not  only  a  guarantee  of  German  goodwill  to  Ireland, 
but  to  relieve  my  countrymen  from  the  apprehensions  this  cam- 
paign of  calumny  was  designed  to  provoke  and  so  far  as  was  pos- 
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sible  to  dissuade  them  from  embarking  in  an  immoral  conflict 
against  a  people  who  had  never  wronged  Ireland.  That  Declaration 
of  the  German  Government,  issued  as  I  know  in  all  sincerity  is 
the  justification  for  my  "treason."  The  justification  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  British  Government  and  its  Minister  at  Christiania, 
begun  before  1  had  set  foot  on  German  soil,  in  a  country  where.  1 
had  a  perfect  right  to  be  and  conducted  by  means  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  attempted  bribery  and  corruption  I  leave  yon,  Sir,  to 
discover. 

You  will  not  discover  it.  in  the  many  interviews  Mr.  Findlay 
had,  during  the  months  of  November  and  December  last,  at  his 
own  seeking,  with  my  faithful  follower.  The.  correspondence  be- 
tween them  in  the  cypher  the  Minister  had  arranged  tells  its  own 
story. 

These  interviews  furnished  matter  in  due  course  1  shall  make 
public.  What  passed  between  your  agent  and  mine  on  these  occa- 
sions you  are  fully  aware  of,  for  you  were  the  directing  power 
throughout  the  whole  proceeding. 

Your  object,  as  Mi-.  Findlay  frankly  avowed  to  the  man  he 
thought  he  had  bought,  was  to  take  my  life  with  public  indignity — 
mine  was  to  expose  your  design  and  to  do  so  through  the  very 
agent  you  had  yourselves  singled  out  for  the  purpose  and  had 
sought  to  corrupt  to  an  act  of  singular  infamy. 

(hi  one  occasion  in  response  to  my  follower's  pretended  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  amount  offered  for  betraying  me  you  authorized 
your  agent  to  increase  the  sum  to  £10,000.  I  have,  a  full  record 
of  the  conversations  held  and   of  the  pledges  proferred  in  your  name. 

On  two  occasions,  during  these  prolonged  bargainings  your 
Minister  gave  Adler  Christensen  gifts  of  "earnest  money."  Once 
it  was  five  hundred  crowns  in  Norwegian  currency;  the  next  time 
a  similar  sum.  partly  in  Norwegian  money  and  partly  in  English 
gold.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  to  be  precise  on  the  7th  December 
last.  Mr.  Findlay  handed  Adler  Christensen  the  key  of  the  back 
entrance  of  the  British  Legation  so  that  he  might  go  and  come 
unobserved  and  at  all  hours. 

I  propose  returning  this  key  in  person  to  the  doner  and  along 
with  it  the  various  sums  so  anxiously  bestowed   upon  my  follower. 

The  stories  told  Mr.  Findlay  at  these  interviews  should  not  have 
deceived  a  schoolboy.  All  the  pretended  evidence  of  my  plans  and 
intentions  Adler  Christensen  produced,  the  bogus  letters,  fictitious 
maps  and  charts  and  other  incitements  to  Mr.  Findlay's  appetite 
for  the  incredible  were  part  of  my  necessary  plan  of  self-defence 
to  lay  bare  the.  conspiracy  von  were  engaged  in  and  to  secure 
that  convincing  proof  of  it  I   now  hold. 

It  was  not  until  the  3rd  ultimo  that  Mi'.  Findlay  committed 
himself  to  give  my  protector  the  duly  signed   and  formal  pledge  of 
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reward  and  immunity,  in  the  name  of  the  British  Government,  for 
the  crime  he  was  being  instigated  to  commit,  that  is  now  in  my 
possession. 

1  transmit  you  herewith  a  photograph  of  this  document. 

At  a  date  compatible  with  my  own  security  against  the  clandestine 
guarantees  and  immunities  of  the  British  Minister  in  Norway,  I 
shall  proceed  to  lay  before  the  legitimate  authorities  in  that  country 
the  original  document  and  the  evidence  in  my  possession  that 
throws  light  on  the  proceedings  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 

To  that  Government,  through  you.  Sir,  I  now  beg  to  return 
the  insignia  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George,  the  Coronation  Medal  of  His  Majesty  King  George  V. 
and  any  other  medal,  honour  or  distinction  conferred  upon  me  by 
His  Majesty's  Government,  of  which  it  is  possible  for  me  to  divest 
myself. 

1  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

sio;.  Rosier  Casement. 


War    Journal 


February  1. 

The  Russians  repulsed  at  Mlawa. 

The  Turks  report  progress  in  northern   Persia. 


February  2. 

The  German  Admiralty  publishes  a  warning  according  to  which 
the  transportation  of  the  English  troops  and  the  English  merchant 
marine  will  be  opposed  by  every  warlike  means  available. 

In  the  Carpathians  800  Russians  taken  prisoners,  2  guns  and 
2  machine  guns  caj)tured. 

Our  attacks  south  of  the  Vistula  are  progressing. 

The  Turks  arrive  at  the  east  bank  of  the  Suez  Canal. 


February  3. 

Turkish  success  against  the  Russians  reported  from  Artvvin  in 
the  Caucasus,  and  against  the  English  at  Korna  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

Between  1st— 4th  February  4,000  Russians  were  taken  prisoners 
at  Bolimow,  6  machine  guns  being  captured. 

The  English  steamer  "Botaro"  sunk  by  the  "Kronprinz 
Wilhelm." 

The  Serajewo  murderers  executed. 

The  English  Admiralty  issues  a  secret  decree  for  merchantmen  to 
hoist  neutral  flags. 

February  4. 

Russian  attacks  in  the  East-Beskides  were  repulsed  with  heavy- 
losses  to  the  enemy.  The  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  troops 
conquered  several  strongly  defended  positions  in  the  Carpathians : 
over  1,000  prisoners  being  made. 

A  Zeppelin  reported  over  Paris. 

Renewed  French  attacks  at  Perthes  repulsed. 

The  Germans  attack  the  French  positions  at  Massiges  (north- 
west of  St.  Menehould).  600  French  taken  prisoners;  9  machine 
guns  and  9  light  guns  captured. 

Progress  reported  from  Bolimow,  and  the  allied  armies  in  the 
Carpathians. 
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The  crew  of  the  "EmdenH"  (Ayesha)  arrived  safely  at  Hodeida 
(Arabia). 

The  German  Government  declares  all  the  waters  surrounding 
Great  Britain   and  Ireland  as  War  Zone. 

Februray  5. 

An  engagement  on  the  Sue/.  Canal. 
Mutiny  among  the  Egyptian  troops. 
2,000  Russians  taken  prisoners  at  Bolimow. 

February  6. 

4,000  Russians  taken  prisoners  in  the   Carpathians. 
The  English  Army  Budget  roughly  estimated  at  3  millions. 
1,000  Russians  taken  prisoners  south  of  the  Vistula. 
The  Kaiser  goes  to  the  Eastern  Theatre  of  War. 
In    the    fighting    on    the    Torony    lines    1,500   Russians    taken 
prisoners. 

February  7. 

The  Central  Powers  grant  a  loan  of  150  million  Francs  to 
Bulgaria. 

All  English  harbours  declared  fortified  places. 

The  Kaiser  goes  to  the  entrenchments  ;it  Gruszczyn. 

Austrian  advance  in  the  Bukowina.     1.200  prisoners  made. 

February  8. 

The    "Lusitania"    reaches  Liverpool    flying   the  American   flag. 
The  Kaiser  at  the  Bzura-Rawka  section. 

February  9. 

War  session   of  the  Prussian  Diet. 

The  English  Foreign  Office  defends  use  of  false  Hag,  as  a  law- 
ful war-ruse. 

Turkish  Main  Headquarters  report  that  the  crossing  of  the  Suez 
Canal  has  been  begun. 

February  10. 

Continued  progress  in  the  Carpathians. 
Fighting  on    a   large  scale  on  the  East  Prussian  frontier. 
War  session  in  the  Russian  Duma  :  Mr.  Sazonoffs  speech. 
Clearing  the  Bukowina    continues. 

Japan  aspires  to  a  protectorat  of  China  and  mastery  in  the 
far  East. 
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February  11. 

oOO  prisoners  made  in  the  Argonnes,  6  light  guns  and  2  machine 
guns  captured. 

The  Kaiser  returns  to  the  East  front. 

The  Russians  driven  back  in  the  Caucasus. 

An  American  steamer  sunk  by  Russian  war-ship  off  Trapezunt. 

Progressive  fighting  in  East  Prussia  :  Sierpc  on  the  right  hank 
of  the  Vistula   captured. 


February  12. 

Progress  in  the   Carpathians  and  the  Bukowina. 
The  Russians  driven  back  in  the  Caucasus. 
The  Kaiser  in  East  Prussia. 

The  Russians  hastily  withdraw  from  their  positions. 
26,000  prisoners,  more  than  20  cannons,   .°>0  machine  guns  and 
large  quantity  of  war  material  captured. 

Success  on  the  West  front  at  Souain  and  Verdun. 


February  13. 

America,  protests  against  England's  misuse  of  its  Hag  and  against 
our  submarine  plan. 

At  Souain,  500  prisoners  taken  altogether. 

Progress  at  Massiffes. 

The  lower  Skrwa   crossed  to  the  right  of  the  Vistula. 

Continual  clearing  of  the  Carpathians  and  the  Bukowina  by  the 
German  and  Austro-Hungarian  troops.  29.000  Russians  taken  pris- 
oners altogether. 

February  14. 

The  village  of  Norroy  captured.    150  prisoners  taken. 
Progress  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Vistula. 

Austro-German  success  at  the  Dukla  Pass.    970  prisoners  taken. 
Czernowitz  cleared   of  the  Russians. 


February  15. 

German  success  at  St.  Eloi. 

French  attacks  at  La  Bassee  thwarted:  Sengern  and  Remspach 
in  Alsace  occupied. 

The  Russians  driven  hack  as  far  as  Tauroggen,  Racionz  occupied 
and  six  guns  taken. 
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The  Federal  Council  issues  new  economic  measures:  Limits  as  t<> 
the  production  of  beer — Prices  for  potatoes  increased — seizure  of 
the  oats  supplies. 

The  tension  between  China  and  Japan  increases. 

Japan  calls  in  three  more  classes  of  recruits. 


February  16. 

The  English  paint  their  ships  with  neutral  colours. 
Bielsk  and  Plock  to  the  North  of  the  Vistula  occupied. 
Fighting   on  and  beyond   the  East  Prussian  frontier  progresses, 
favourably. 

The  Russians  pushed  back  in  Southern  Galicia. 


February  17. 

The  destruction  of  the  X.  Russian  Army  in  the  "Winter  Battle 
of  the  Masurian   Lakes"   is  reported. 

50,000  prisoners, 
40  cannons, 
60  machine  guns 
captured.     The  Russians  are  being  pursued  to  Suwalki. 

The  Kaiser  present  on  the  battlefield. 

The  Triple  Entente   War  Loan  is  a  failure. 

The  Russians  driven  across  the  Pruth:  the  Bukowina  cleared 
of  the  enemy. 

Thinking  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  fighting  going  on  in 
the  East,  the  French  and  English  made  bitter  attacks  all  of  which 
were  fruitless.     Almost   1,000  prisoners  taken. 

The  Russian  reserve  troops  defeated  at  Kolno.  700  prisoners 
taken. 

Germany's  answer  to  America  published. 

The  German  military  doctors  in   France  acquitted. 


February  18. 

Kolomea  stormed,  2,000  prisoners  taken. 
In  the  Carpathians  4,000  prisoners  taken. 
The  Kaiser  in  Berlin. 

The    English    steamer   "Durwich"   sunk    by    a   submarine,   two 
other  steamers  missing. 

The  French  steamer  k'Ville  de  Lille"  destroyed  by  a  submarine. 

Great  air-fight  on  the  Belgian  coast. 

The   French  suffer  severe  losses  near  Reims. 

Renewed  fighting  at  Perthes  (Champagne). 
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French  defeat  at  Boureuilles-Vauquois  (to  the  East  of  the 
Argonnes). 

German  victories  at  Plock  and  Racionz  (3,000  prisoners  taken). 
The  war  booty  in  East  Prussia  amounts  to 

64,000  prisoners, 
71    cannons, 
100  machine  guns, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  war  material. 

The  airship  "L3"  destroyed  in  a  gale. 

February  19. 

Czcrnowitz   occupied.      Russian   attacks   on    Kolomea   repulsed. 

At  a  commission  of  the  Prussian  Diet  all  parties  demand  that 
the  Press  Censorship  be  carried  out  suitably. 

Renewed  French  attacks  repulsed,  the  enemy  suffering  heavy 
losses. 

Tauroggen  occupied. 

The  airship  "L4"  lost  in  a  gale. 

February  20. 

An  Anglo-French  attack  on  the  Dardanelles  repulsed. 

The  British  Admiralty  urges  the  Merchant  Marine  to  make  war 
on  Submarines  and  offers  rewards. 

Renewed  French  attacks  repelled:  one  of  the  principal  positions 
in  the  Vosges  near  Sulzern  captured. 

The  Russians  driven  back  at  Kolno. 


February  21. 

On  the  western  theatre  of  war  further  success.  Violent  French 
attacks  driven  back  at  Combres,  the  enemy  suffering  heavy  losses. 
In  the  Vosges  to  the  South  East  of  Sulzern  Hohrodberg,  the  height 
of  Hohrod  and  two  farms  taken. 

In  the  East  nothing  of  importance  has  happened.  In  the  Car- 
pathians from  Dukla  as  far  as  Wyszkow,  several  Russian  attacks 
repulsed,  the  enemy  suffering  heavy  losses.  750  Russians  taken 
prisoners. 

A  German  air  machine  dropped  bombs  over  Essex. 


February  22. 

Termination  of  the  pursuit  after  the  winter  battle  in  the  Masurian 
district.  In  the  woods  to  the  North  West  of  Grodno  and  in  Bohr 
and   Narew   district   7    more   generals    and   almost   40,000  Russians 
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taken  prisoners,  as  well  as  enormous  war  material.  The  total  amount 
of  booty  captured  in  this  battle  amounts  to  more  than  100,000  men, 
150  guns,  and  numerous  equipments  of  all  kinds  including  machine 
guns.  The  total  result:  complete  annihilation  of  the  X.Russian 
army. 

In  the  Champagne  the  number  of  French  taken  prisoners  has 
increased  to  15  officers  and  more  than  a  thousand  men.  The  French 
casualties  are  exceptionally  heavy  here.  In  the  Vosges,  Hohrod 
and  Rossweiler  captured. 

Calais   received  a  generous  supply  of  bombs  during  the  night. 

In  the  East  renewed  fighting  near  Grodno  and  to  the  North 
of  Suchavvola. 

Delayed  reports  from  Buenos  Aires  state  that  our  auxiliary 
cruiser  "Tvronprinz  Wilhelm"  has  sunk  4  English  steamers  and 
1   English  sailing  vessel. 

In  the  Carpathian  battles  the  Russian  booty  captured  by  our 
Allies  amounts  to  64  officers  and  40,806  men,  as  well  as  34  machine 
guns  and  9  cannons. 

The  Submarine  War.  The  English  transport  steamer  192  sunk 
by  a  German  submarine. 


February  23. 

In  the  Vosges,  the  Sattelkopf  to  the  North  of  Miihlhach  stormed. 

A  Russian  advanced  attack  coming  from  Grodno  thwarted,  the 
enemy  suffering  heavy  losses. 

The  number  of  guns  captured  in  the  winter  battle  in  the  Masurian 
district,  has  been  increased  to  more  than  300,  18  of  which  were 
heavy  ones. 

On  the  Vistula  we  pressed  forward  towards  Wyszogrod,  a 
Russian  attack  against  our  positions  on  the  Rawka  driven  back. 

The  Croatian  troops  pressed  forward  to  the  South  of  the 
Dnjestr.  Several  strongly  occupied  high  positions  taken  from  the 
Russians. 

The  Submarine  War.  The  English  steamer  "Membland "' bound 
for  the  Tyne  from  Hull,  reported  as  '•missing'*  since  22nd  February. 
The  schooner  "Maggie  Baratt"  hound  for  Duddon  from  Greenock 
long  overdue. 


February  24. 

In  the  Champagne,  near  Perthes,  severe  fighting  is  taking  place, 
all  attacks  have  been  repulsed  by  us.  In  the  Vosges  our  attacks 
against  Sulzern  and  Ampfershach  are  progressing  favourably.  500 
prisoners  made  during  the  last  few  days. 

In  the  East  a  Russian  attack  from  Grodno  easily  repulsed.  At 
Prasnysz  in  Northern  Poland   1,200  prisoners  and  2  guns  captured. 


In  the  Caucasus  to  the  East  of  Artvvin,  Russian  attacks  were  repulsed 
by  the  Turks,  the  enemy  sustaining  heavy  losses,  and  losing  a  large 
amount  of  war  material.  Extensive  fighting  to  the  South  of  the 
Dnjestr. 

The  Submarine  War.     The    British    Admiralty    states     that   the 
auxiliary  cruiser  "Clanmonaughten  "  is  missing  since  3rd  February. 


February  25. 

In  the  Champagne  bitter  fighting  continues,  violent  attacks 
made  by  the  French,  repulsed  easily. 

In  the  East,  the  fortified  town  of  Prasnysz  in  Northern  Poland 
taken  by  assault  by  the  East  Prussian  reserve  units;  more  than 
10,000  prisoners,  20  guns,  and  large  stores  of  machine  guns  and 
other  war  material  captured.  The  Dardanelles  shelled  for  7  hours 
by  10  large  battle  ships. 

Renter's  telegraph  bureau  reports  an  English  defeat  in  German 
South-West  Africa  on  22nd  February. 

The  Submarine  War.  The  steamer  "Rio  Parana"  bound  for 
Portofenraio,  and  the  steamer  "Harpalion"  bound  for  Newportnews 
torpedoed  off  Beachy  Head.  The  steamer  "Depsfort"  torpedoed 
off  Scarborough.  It  is  reported  that  the  steamer  "Western  Coast" 
was  sunk  off  Beachy  Head  by  a  torpedo. 


February  26. 

Nothing  important  to  be  reported  from  either  theatres  of  war. 
In   South   Eastern    Galicia    1,200   Russians    captured  by   our  Allies. 

In  the  Carpathians  hostile  attacks  in  the  Ondava  valley,  and 
North  of  Volavec  failed. 

The  Submarine  War.  Several  German  submarines  reported  to 
have  been  observed  by  the  enemy  on  the  English  east  coast  off 
Hull ;  they  disappeared  without  being  followed.  A  British  collier 
sunk  in  the  English  Channel  by  a  torpedo. 


February  27. 

Renewed  -French  attacks  repulsed  in  the  Champagne;  North 
of  Verdun  we  made  an  attack  on  French  positions,  fighting  still 
continues. 

In  the  East,  fresh  Russian  forces  proceeded  to  attack,  North 
West  of  Grodno.  On  the  Skroda  to  the  South  of  Kolno,  1,100 
prisoners  made. 
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February  28. 

Renewed  French  attacks  in  the  Champagne  repulsed. 

To  the  South  of  Malancourt  (North  of  Verdun)  we  made  an 
attack  on  several  of  the  enemy  positions,  thereby  capturing  6  officers, 
250  men,  4  machine  guns,  and  1   mine  thrower. 

In  the  western  Vosges  the  French  were  driven  from  their 
positions  near  Blamont-Bionville.  Our  attack  reached  the  line 
Verdinal-Bremenil  to  the  East  of  Badonviller;  the  enemy  being 
driven  back  about  3  y2  miles  along  a  front  of  about  12  miles. 
Enemy  counter  attacks  repulsed,  the  enemy  sustaining  great  losses. 

To  the  North  West  of  Grodno  we  drove  the  Russians  back 
towards  the  fortress,  1,800  prisoners  being  made.  Our  troops  were 
obliged  to  retreat  in  the  neighbourhood  North  and  West  of  Prasnysz, 
owing  to  superior  hostile  forces  proceeding  from  the  South  and  East. 

In  Poland  and  West  Galicia,  artillery  fighting  continues.  The 
situation  unchanged  at  the  southern  theatre  of  war. 

The  Submarine  War.  "Lloyds"  Insurance  Office  in  London 
reports  the  following  steamers  as  being  overdue: — "  Glemmoran," 
"Therese  Heymann,"  "Ashdene,"  "  Niggen,"  and  "Cygnus." 

Reuter  reports  from  Paris  that  a  French  cruiser  has  stopped 
the  "Dacia"  in  the  Channel  and  compelled  her  to  go  to  Brest 
Harbour. 


German  Soldiers'  Letters 

published    in    the    press  by  the    soldiers'   parents   and  relations 

1.  From  the  Western  Seat  of  War. 
The  Story  of  Sepp. 

A  Landwehr  man  from  Hagen  wrote  the  following  touching 
story  to  his  6  year  old  son: 

".  .  .  .  Many  thanks  for  your  little  parcel  and  dear  little  letter; 
you  write  very  nicely  now,  papa  is  very  pleased  and  as  a  reward 
will  tell  vou  a  story  that  happened  in  our  trenches. 

In  our  division  there  was  a  young  Bavarian  officer,  who  was 
very  brave,  always  the  leader  in  the  attacks  on  the  enemy.  If  it 
happened  that  at  night  there  was  some  difficult  commission  to  be 
carried  out,  or  a  sure  shot  to  be  fired  at  one  of  the  'Red  Breeches,' 
he  was  the  one  always  chosen  and  he  never  returned  without 
having  accomplished  his  task.  He  had  a  very  true  and  faithful 
servant  called  Sepp.  This  man  could  guess  his  master's  wishes 
and  never  failed  to  carry  them  out.  When  the  bullets  fell  like  hail 
stones,  he  would  lie  beside  his  master,  loading  and  re-loading  his 
gun.  Sepp  could  play  the  mouth-organ  splendidly,  jodeln,  dance 
music,  whatever  one  wanted.  One  day  when  a  bullet  almost  struck 
him,  the  officer  said  to  Sepp:  'Sepp,  if  a  bullet  should  ever  hit 
me  then  you  must  play  my  funeral  dirge,  you  know  what  I  like, 
and  send  these  few  souvenirs  to  my  mother.  The  rest  of  my  be- 
longings and  all  my  money  you  can  take  for  yourself.'  To  complete 
the  company  there  was  a  faithful  sheep  dog  called  Caro;  he  was 
not  allowed  to  go  on  the  battlefield,  but  at  night  he  always  slept 
outside  his  master's  door,  allowing  no  one  but  Sepp  to  enter.  One 
day,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  we  got  the  news  that  our  dear  officer 
had  been  shot  in  the  head  and  had  died  at  once.  The  soldiers 
were  all  very  sad,  but  soldiers  have  not  much  time  to  give  way 
to  their  sorrows,  so  they  dug  a  small  grave  and  laid  the  brave 
young  fellow  to  rest.  They  then  took  off  their  helmets  and  recited 
a  Pater  Noster,  placing  flowers  on  the  grave  and  erecting  a  nice 
cross,  which  had  been  quickly  made  of  wood.  The  Captain  had 
hardly  finished  his  address,  when  suddenly  Sepp  began  to  play 
more  beautifully  than  the  soldiers  had  ever  heard  him  perform  be- 
fore. There  were  tears  in  every  eye  as  he  played: — 'In  der  Heimat; 
Die  Voglein  im  Walde;  Ich  hatt'  einen  Kameraden.' — He  continued 
playing  till  night  fell  and  the  soldiers  had  to  go  away.  But  they 
could  not  get  Sepp  away  from  the  grave,  he  sat  there  crying  and 
now  and  again  playing  the  most  beautiful  tunes  and  all  his  master's 
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favourite  airs.  All  at  once  Caro  appeared  at  the  grave,  as  if  he 
knew  by  instinct  that  his  master  was  dead.  He  began  to  whine, 
snarl  and  howl,  as  he  knew  quite  well  that  something  had  happened 
to  his  master.  Over  this  touching  scene  the  cannons  thundered 
and  the  fire  balls  whizzed  around,  but  still,  Sepp  kept  on  playing 
'In  der  Heimat'  until  it  was  quite  dark  and  he  had  to  be  taken 
away  by  force.  Only  Caro  remained  and  no  one  could  get  him 
to  leave  the  grave.  Sometime  after  the  dog  was  found  lying  dead 
on  his  master's  grave;  no  one  could  say  whether  it  was  from  hunger 
or  sorrow  that  he  had  died  and  no  wound  could  be  found  on  his 
body.  We  buried  the  faithful  dog  at  the  foot  of  his  master's  grave. 
Since  that  day  Sepp  has  never  been  heard  to  play.  He  threw  his 
mouth-organ  into  the  river  in  his  grief." 

(Hagener  Zeitung,  February  1,  1915.) 

A  Free -Thinker  who  Prayed. 

The  letter  of  a  free-thinker,  who  had  left  the  community  of' the 
Church  and  founded  a  Club  for  free-thinking  Proletariats,   contains 

the  following: 

"  I  have  seen  and  been  through  all  the  horrors  of  modern  war, 
under  the  most  violent  shell  fire,  and  listened  to  my  wounded 
comrades  crying  for  help.  I  saw  that  all  human  succour  was 
unavailable  and  know  for  certain  that  at  such  moments  each  of  us 
folded  his  hands  and  looked  towards  Heaven.  I  have  re-learned 
how  to  pray  and  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  it  openly.  If  somebody 
should  come  to  you  advocating  a  new  religion,  then  ask  him  if  he 
can  answer  for  it  in  times  of  danger.  If  he  smiles  indulgently, 
then  show  him  this  letter.  Let  them  scoff  as  they  may  at  our  re- 
ligion, I  know  that  in  times  of  need  many  a  one  looks  for  and 
requires  God,    who   up    to   then   thought   himself  unable   to    get  on 

without  Him.  (Lausitzcr  Zeitung,  February  3,  1915.) 

War  in  an  Armoured  Train. 

The  armoured  train  is  one  of  those  modern  battle  implements 
employed  so  extensively  by  the  belligerent  powers  in  the  present 
world'  war,  on  land  and  sea,  in  the  air  and  underground  for  the 
first  time.  Almost  unknown  in  former  wars,  in  times  of  peace 
carefully  and  secretly  prepared,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  erroneous 
opinions  and  judgments  have  been  formed,  which  do  not  at  all 
correspond  with  the  object  and  activity  of  an  armoured  train.  Most 
people  think  that  the  armoured  train  is  for  the  conveyance  of  am- 
munition and  provisions  for  the  troops  fighting  at  the  front.  This 
would  be  quite  an  agreeable  occupation,  but  these  duties  are  carried 
out  by  the  ammunition  columns,  the  Army  Service  Corps,  and  the 
Etappen  Stations. 
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We  are  sure  that  it  will  interest  all  readers  of  the  "Neue 
Zeitung"  to  learn  something  regarding  the  actual  work  carried  out 
by  the  armoured  train,  all  the  more,  as  quite  recently  one  was  got 
together  in  Strasshurg,  the  attendants  of  which  were  principally 
Alsacians,  especially  from  Strasshurg  and  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  travelling  over  almost  the  entire  seat  of  war  in  the  West,  at  first 
in  the  Vosges,  in  Lorrain,  then  all  through  Belgium  as  far  as  Ant- 
werp, along  the  sea  coast,  finally  the  Yser  Canal  and  northern 
France,  and  even  in  the  East  to  the  Russian  theatre  of  war. 

It  must  appear  to  whoever  sees  this  modern  war  monster  for 
the  first  time  as  a  strange  object,  crawling  along  the  railway  track 
lurking  and  prying.  Clothed  in  fieldgrey  its  whole  appearance 
is  impenetrable,  armoured  and  mysterious.  At  the  first  glance  no 
engine  can  be  seen  in  front  of  the  train.  It  is  in  the  middle, 
resembling  an  enormous  case  enveloped  in  grey- green,  which  on 
nearer  observation  can  be  recognized  as  a  thick  covering  of  armoured 
plates.  Nothing  of  this  enormous  iron  horse  can  be  seen,  no  pipes 
and  not  even  the  opening  through  which  the  engine  driver  and  his 
attendants  reach  their  places  for  their  dangerous  journey.  As  close 
as  possible  to  this  gigantic  body,  as  if  wishing  to  protect  the 
armoured  train  from  every  possible  danger,  four  wagons  in  front 
and  behind,  according  to  the  number  of  the  crew.  All  mysteriously 
closed  up,  armoured  and  bolted. 

In  this  way  the  enormous  conveyance  glides  along  the  tracks 
of  unknown  territory,  slowly  and  carefully,  on  towards  the  enemy, 
not  knowing  what  may  be  lying  in  wait  for  it;  the  only  object 
visible  on  the  wide  plains  in  the  enemy  country,  without  convoy, 
perhaps  rushing  to  death  and  ruin!  Not  a  sound  can  be  heard  from 
the  huge  snake,  no  living  being  is  to  be  seen  and  yet  fire  and 
destruction  are  poured  out  of  the  holes  in  its  green  skin  on  all 
that  crosses  its  way. 

Suddenly  a  shrill  whistle  pierces  the  mysterious  stillness,  the 
sign  that  danger  is  near.  The  train  stops  at  once,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  all  is  lively. — More  than  100  rifles  can  be  seen  in  all  the 
many  holes,  as  if  by  magic  half  the  roofs  of  single  armoured 
wagons  have  been  rolled  back  and  the  greedy  tubes  of  murderous 

machine  guns  peep  out Orders  are  given  and   reports   as  to 

the  nature  of  the  disturbance.  The  threatening  rifle  mouths  disap- 
pear and  suddenly  the  foiling  monster  opens  its  breast,  and  like 
Jonas  emerging  from  the  whale,  half  a  company  of  infantery  jump 
on  to  the  embankments,  that  up  to  a  minute  ago  were  unpeopled. 
A  piece  of  rail  is  carried  up  and  under  the  competent  direction  of 
two  men  from  an  engineering  company,  the  rails  that  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  enemy,  are  quickly  and  skilfully  repaired.  A  com- 
mand is  given  and  all  enter  the  train  again,  the  openings  are  quickly 
closed — a  short  whistle  and  the  huge  grey  monster  continues  its 
patrol,  creeping  steahhily  along.  But  they  do  not  go  far;  the  above 
described  scene  is  re-enacted  with  the  only  difference  that  this  time 
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instead  of  a  rail  being  torn  up,  it  is  the  telegraph  wires  laid  by 
our  engineers  that  have  been  damaged,  but  this  is  also  quickly  repaired 
under  the  direction  af  a  man  from  the  telegraph  company. 

Another  patrol  journey  leads  to  the  enemy's  firing  line  to  find 
out,  with  an  object  of  landing  troops,  whether  the  place  and  station 
are  clear  of  the  enemy;  crawling  and  prying  the  train  glides  over 
the  rails.  The  village  is  free  and  the  railway  station  which  is  ap- 
proached with  all  in  readiness  for  an  attack,  does  not  appear  sus- 
picious. A  hostile  airman  appears,  circles  above  the  train  and 
disappears  undamaged.  The  commander  wishes  to  proceed  so  as 
to  find  out  whether  the  enemy  has  blown  up  the  railway  bridge 
which  is  about  a  thousand  metres  off.  But  the  panting  of  the 
engine  shows  that  it  requires  encouragement  for  the  dangerous  trip, 
and  water  is  taken. 

Suddenly  a  shrill  whistle  and  hissing,  followed  by  a  dreadful 
detonation.  The  enemy  has  noticed  the  armoured  monster  and  does 
all  in  his  power  to  destroy  it.  The  crew  of  the  train  has  dis- 
appeared quicker  than  usual,  shrill  piercing  whistling  can  be  heard, 
the  brakes  have  been  taken  off  with  enormous  speed  and  the  armoured 
snake  snorting  and  puffing,  tries  so  get  away  from  this  disagreeable 
neighbourhood  as  fast  as  possible.  Suddenly  a  jolt! — The  crew 
think  that  their  last  hour  has  come;  it  has  been  reported  from  the 
last  armoured  carriage  that  the  protecting  wagon  has  become  de- 
railed. No  time  for  thinking;  every  moment  is  precious,  the  brake- 
man  dashes  out  of  his  armoured  brake-house  with  a  few  more 
soldiers,  who  have  quickly  recognized  what  has  happened,  to  un- 
couple the  wagon.  While  they  are  thus  employed,  the  grenades 
continue  to  howl,  whizz  and  explode  incessantly,  but  the  men  get 
in  again,  displaying  magnificent  speed  and  coolness. 

A  whistle — and  the  train  starts  off  again  at  high  speed;  as 
they  hurry  away  from  the  station,  they  see  how  the  water  reservoir 
is  furiously  shelled,  as  a  punishment  for  the  treacherous  way  in 
which  it  supplied  an  enemy  armoured  train  with  water.  It  is  only 
at  the  next  curve  in  the  wood  that  the  monster  slackens  his  speed; 
relieved,  it  lets  off  two  enormous  jets  of  steam  and  a  head  emerges 
cautiously  from  the  driver's  box.  Once  more  they  have  had  a 
narrow  escape! 

Such  is  life  in  an  armoured  train,  except  that  of  course  there 
are  other  interesting  incidents  now  and  then,  for  instance  fights 
with  hostile  aviators  throwing  bombs,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  like 
the  armoured  monster  and  then  we  must  admit  that  the  enemy  is 
very  clever  in  placing  all  kinds  of  obstacles  in  the  way.  It  is  no 
unusual  occurrence  to  find  bridges  nnd  tracks  blown  up,  some- 
times the  screws  have  only  been  taken  out  of  the  rails  so  that  they 
have  a  perfectly  normal  appearance.  Now  and  then  the  line  is 
undermined  or  trees  or  telegraph  posts  are  laid  across,  finally  it 
can  happen  for  a  change  that  an  enemy  "colleague"  without  a 
driver    comes    rushing    on    as   a   "wild    train"   filled   with    sand   or 
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lead,  so  as  to  prove  an  efficient  check  rov  the  inconvenient  "Panzer- 
ziigle." 

It  can  he  seen  from  this,  that  life  would  he  quite  comfortable 
inside  the  body  of  this  grey-green  monster,  this  newest  of  all  modern 
fighting  vehicles,  if  there  were  no  war. 

(Neue  Strajoburger  Zeitung,  January  31,  1915.) 

A  Patrol  in  a  Boat. 

The  following  descriptive  letter  was  received  from  the  front: 
".  .  .  .  I  have  just  returned  from  a  patrol,  which  lasted  28  hours. 
They  were  quite  pleasant  hours  too,  although  our  lives  were  rather 
in  danger.  On  15th  January  about  7  p.m.  we  left  Z.,  in  a  boat, 
our  oars  wrapped  up  in  rags  and  were  quietly  driven  forward  by 
the  current  of  the  Somme.  The  night  was  so  dark  that  we  could 
not  see  more  than  3  metres  in  front  of  us.  Our  movements  were 
slow  and  quiet,  therefore  very  safe.  For  fully  5  hours  we  drifted 
at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  and  as  luck  would  have  it,  lost  our 
bearings,  however  with  the  aid  of  a  compass  we  soon  got,  right 
again.  Had  we  gone  on  500  metres  further,  we  should  certainly 
have  struck  a  river  mine,  which  would  have  put  an  end  to  us.  We 
went  on  land  and  displayed  the  greatest  skill  in  carefully  hiding 
away  our  conveyances.  At  1  a.m.  we  began  to  crawl  along.  We 
had  hardly  gone  on  200  metres,  when  we  saw  a  camp  fire  about 
25  metres  in  front  of  us,  round  which  the  French  were  busily 
occupied  cooking  Goulasch.  If  we  had  been  15  or  even  10  men, 
we  should  very  soon  have  put  an  end  to  their  cooking.  We  hid 
ourselves  securely  and  kept  watch  for  5  hours.  It  was  bitterly  cold 
and  we  shivered  like  young  pups.  It  was  so  dull  lying  there  on 
the  watch  that  we  resolved  to  go  back  to  a  small  wood  a  little 
way  off  and  there  we  were  able  to  make  ourselves  somewhat  more 
comfortable  and  so  decided  to  spend  the  rest  of  that  day  there. 
From  our  position  we  had  a  complete  view  of  the  enemy.  We 
could  see  how  they  worked  and  toiled  at  their  trenches,  men  of 
about  35 — 45  and  young  fellows  from  16 — 18  years  of  age.  Five 
times  single  sentries  jiassed  our  hiding  place  and  we  could  even 
count  that  they  had  12  machine  guns.  At  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon we  noticed  a  large  wagon  drawn  by  six  horses  about  400 
metres  off.  The  wagon  contained  an  amount  of  hand-grenades.  It 
was  only  at  10  p.m.  that  we  came  out  of  our  hiding  places  and 
began  to  make  our  way  back.  As  a  farewell  one  of  the  sentries 
fired  on  us,  but  it  did  us  no  harm.  Shortly  before  11  p.m.  we 
arrived  at  the  right  bank  of  the  river  and  reported  ourselves  to 
our  company.  Our  commanding  officer  was  very  uneasy,  owing 
to  our  long  absence  and  we  got  a  very  good  reception,  were  given 
a  substantial  meal  and  a  full  share  of  praise!  ..." 

(Munchener  Zeitung,  February  3,  1915.) 
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The  Bath  in  the  Trenches. 

(The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  written  by  a  man  from  Greiz.) 

....  But  the  English  are  far  worse  off.  They  cannot  possibly 
remain  in  their  trenches,  as  they  are  either  almost  full  of  water  or 
completely  submerged.  It  is  useless  for  them  to  try  and  bale  the 
water  out,  as  it  either  returns  directly  or  in  a  roundabout  way  to 
their  trenches.  The  only  places  where  they  can  stay  with  com- 
parative safety,  are  some  single  houses  just  behind  their  position 
and  one  or  two  mounds  on  their  territory,  from  whence  they  now 
and  then  send  us  over  a  shot,  but  we  hope  that  this  state  af  affairs 
will  not  last  long,  as  our  "Arie"  means  to  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  spoiling  their  pleasure  in  those  houses.  When  I  look  through 
my  shooting  gap — in  case  of  attack  I  shoot  direct  from  the  stable, 
in  which  my  squad  live — I  can  see  nothing  more  of  the  English 
positions  than  a  few  houses,  trees,  and  large  stretches  of  water! 
However  as  we  are  fully  j)ersuaded  that  the  water  does  more  harm 
to  our  enemy  than  to  us,  more  particularly  as  we  can  conduct  our 
water  over  to  the  English — we  do  not  mind  in  the  least  whether  it 
rains  or  not.  Under  such  conditions  the  English  would  probably 
become  "soft"  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  One  of  our  latest 
achievements  is  a  bath  room!  Situated  a  hundred  metres  off  the 
enemy!  Two  men  can  have  a  bath  at  the  same  time,  one  in  a 
regular  bath  and  the  other  in  a  big  rain  trough.  The  whole  ar- 
rangement is  situated  in  the  kitchen  of  a  house  directly  in  our  lines, 
which  of  course  has  been  well  shelled.  A  bigh  washing  boiler  pro- 
vides continuous  hot  water,  while  a  bath  attendant  sees  that  every- 
thing works  smoothly  and  well.  When  the  bather  has  finished,  he 
has  only  to  pull  up  the  stopper  in  the  bath  or  the  barrel  and  the 
water  flows  out — over  to  the  English. 

Even  the  General,  who  was  here  on  inspection  a  short  time 
ago — he  did  not  take  a  bath  himself— was  astonished  to  see  how 
comfortable  and  well  fixed  up  we  were.  Mv  sleeping  apartment 
arranged  in  a  stable,  has  been  very  well  turned  out.  Also  the  other 
bed  rooms,  which  are  absolutely  water-  and  dust-proof,  are  separated 
from  our  shooting,  cooking,  writing,  reading,  smoke  and  general 
rooms.  There  are  no  windows,  so  that  my  men  can  enjoy  ab- 
solutely undisturbed  rest  in  broad  day  light.  On  account  of  the 
floods,  we  do  not  expect  an  attack  just  at  present.  We  cannot 
undertake  one  owing  to  natural,  as  well  as  strategical  reasons. 
Neither  mv  men  nor  myself  suffer  much  inconvenience  from  the 
floods — so  that  for  the  present  we  feel  very  fit. 

(Greizer  Zeiiung,  February  7,  1915.) 
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2.  From  the  Eastern  Seat  of  War. 
From  the  Polish  Woods. 

A  field  letter  written  by  a  Crefeld  Monk,  who  is  acting  ns 
Divisional  Chaplain  with  our  troops  in  Russian  Poland,  has  been 
sent  to  us  containing  the  following  extracts.  The  descriptions  con- 
tained in  the  letter  (dated  middle  of  January)  are  about  the  days 
before  Christmas.  On  21st  December  1914,  the  troops  with  which 
the  Divisional  Chaplain  is  on  duty,  took  up  their  quarters  on  the 
edge  of  a  wood,  in  a  hamlet  consisting  of  six  farms.  At  first  the 
buildings  are  described. 

....  Christmas  Eve  came  at  last.  As  there  are  a  great  many 
protestants  here,  we  held  general  service  in  the  wood  together. 
A  table  covered  with  a  white  cloth  and  surrounded  with  little  pine 
trees,  behind  me  in  a  crescent  the  General  and  his  officers,  in  front 
the  men — in  this  way  I  read  the  Christmas  Gospel  under  the  high 
fir  trees  in  a  Polish  forest.  Not  an  eye  remained  dry — many 
sobbing  aloud,  when  we  turned  out  thoughts  to  home,  the  following 
day  many  of  the  congregation  were  dead.  Oh,  this  dreadful  war ! 
We  have  been  lying  here  ever  since,  opposite  the  Russians.  They 
sent  us  over  some  grenades  every  day.  Our  heavy  artillery  is 
behind  us  and  the  21- cm.  shells  whizz  over  our  heads.  Whole 
villages  disappear,  blackened  chimney  pieces  can  be  seen  staring 
out  of  the  ruins  and  ashes;  all  Poland  is  steeped  in  blood. 

I  think,  I  have  already  told  you  that  at  Christmas  I  was 
decorated  with  the  Iron  Cross  and  that  several  times  since  I  was 
very  near  getting  a  wooden  one.  That  is  not  difficult  here.  It  is 
to  be  had  in  the  chaussee  ditches,  on  the  hills,  in  the  cavities, 
gardens  and  now  and  then  on  the  streets.  It  need  not  necessarily 
be  a  bullet  or  a  splinter;  on  the  groundless  roads  that  are  really 
like  deep  lakes,  the  horses  stumble  continually  and  very  often  we 
must  go  along  for  hours  in  the  dark  when  it  is  impossible  to  see  your 
own  hand.  Then  I  always  place  horse  and  rider  in  the  protection 
of  my  dear  Guardian  Angel,  and  he  really  seems  to  be  quite  clever 
in  the  management  of  horses. 

Here  the  soldiers  build  entire  new  villages — even  towns.  To-day 
I  met  an  artillery  detachment  that  had  built  a  regular  subterranean 
town  in  a  glade.  In  the  middle  a  public  square  with  water  works 
which  bubbled  merrily;  all  around  little  plantations  of  young  pines 
and  firs.  Just  at  the  entrance  a  hotel  "Zum  Waldschlosschen  " 
with  a  large  printed  notice:  "Heute  Schlachtfest"  and  at  the  side, 
a  pig  that  had  just  been  slaughtered  hung  up.  The  next  house  is 
a  hospital,  capable  of  accommodating  200  invalids.  Then  come 
several  villas:  "Zum  Waldfrieden" — "Villa  Ursula"  etc.  and  finally 
the  Mayor's  house  and  a  public  monument  with  an  enormous  Iron 
Cross.  Even  trottoirs — pardon  Biirgersteige — are  to  be  found  in  this 
town    with   trunks   of  trees    as    curb    stones    and    stamped   juniper 
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branches  for  asphalt,  only  none  of  the  houses  rise  up  from  the 
ground,  they  are  all  subterranean.  I  stood  there  admiring  it  all. 
but  suddenly  the  Russian  artillery  seemed  to  be  interested  in  this 
new  Polish  town  and  wanted  to  plaster  the  streets — with  grenades 
and  shells.  I  took  a  hasty  leave  of  the  "Villa  Waldfrieden"  as 
its  peace  did  not  appeal  to  me.  But  I  must  say  that  these  dug-outs 
are  fairly  secure  against  splinters,  with  their  thick  trunks  of  trees 
as  roofs. 

I  have  already  written  you  that  we  never  jDart  with  our 
garments,  neither  day  nor  night.  I  cannot  imagine  what  a  bed 
looks  like,  or  that  it  is  possible  to  sleep  without  the  company  of 
fleas.  Latter  would  be  thought  of  as  a  fable  of  olden  times.  Bathing 
arrangements  are  still  to  be  seen  in  picture  books,  I  believe. 

(NiederrheiniscJie  Volkszeitung ,  February  6}  1915.) 


3.  From  the  Fleet. 
A  Combatant  in  the  Battle  off  Helgoland. 

(By  a  German  Eye-Witness). 

One  of  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  sea  fight  off  Helgoland, 
describes  the  course  of  the  battle  in  the  following  letter: 

Dear  father,  brothers  and  sisters, 

You  will  have  read  the  news  in  the  telegrams  and  newspapers, 
showing  how  our  last  encounter  with  the  English  developed  into  a 
serious  battle.  From  9  a.  m.  the  English  fired  on  us  and  it  turned 
into  a  continuous  fight  which  lasted  until  12*50  p.  m.  The  distance 
varied  from  15 — 20  kilometres.  So  you  can  see  from  this,  in 
modern  sea  battles  at  what  a  great  distance  it  is  possible  to  achieve 
good  results,  for  at  that  distance  the  English  cruiser  was  sunk  by 
our  artillery  fire.  Unfortunately  we  have  also  to  report  the  loss 
of  our  "  Bliicher,  "  which  after  having  sustained  damage  to  her 
engines,  was  shelled  upon.  We  could  not  give  her  any  help,  as 
all  our  ships  would  have  only  met  the  same  Fate  against  an  enemy 
that  was  three  or  four  times  more  powerful.  So  it  was  impossible 
to  save  her,  as  even  a  torpedo  attack  could  only  have  resulted  in 
enormous  losses  for  us.  The  "BltieherV  engines  had  been  damaged 
by  a  shell  that  sat  particularly  well,  so  she  was  obliged  to  lie  by, 
quite  helpless.  The  English  then  poured  full  fire  on  her,  but  she 
fought  heroically  until  the  last  moment.  Even  when  the  ship  was 
completely  enveloped  in  smoke  and  steam,  (from  engine  and  boiler 
explosions)  flashes  could  be  seen  now  and  then  from  some  of  her 
cannons  until  at  1.7  p.m.  she  finally  went  down. 

But  at  least  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  three 
cruisers  revenged  our  loss  bv  showering  a  few  thousand  tons  of 
iron  on   the  English.     The   enemy's    losses   must   have    been  pretty 
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considerable.  The  success  was  on  our  side,  as  the  armoured  cruiser 
which  the  enemy  lost,  was  one  of  their  newest  and  of  far  more 
importance  than  our  "Bliicher. "  Fighting  went  on  incessantly  for 
almost  four  hours,  and  wonderful  to  relate  our  ship  escaped  without 
any  injury,  although  the  34-cm.  grenades  fell  pretty  thickly  about. 
With  the  exception  of  the  "Bliicher"  all  our  other  ships  and  torpedo 
boats  returned  to  port  in  good  condition. 

(Apenrader  Tageblatt,  January  29,  1915.) 

How  the  "Dresden"  escaped  the  Enemy. 

In  a  fieldpost  letter  one  of  the  "Dresden"  crew  sends  a  des- 
cription of  the  beginning  of  the  battle  of  the  Falkland  Islands  and 
the  extraordinary  way  that  the  cruiser  was  saved.  We  take  the 
following  extract  from  the  "Kieler  Neuesten  Nachrichten : " 

"...On  8th  December,  we  made  an  attack  on  Falkland,  an 
English  base  in  the  southern  Atlantic.  The  enterprise  turned  out 
unfortunate  for  us.  In  the  morning  "Nurnberg"  and  "Gneisenau" 
sighted  two  English  ships.  We  got  word  from  the  bridge  that  they 
were  the  battle-ship  "Can opus"  and  the  armoured  cruiser  "Corn- 
wall. "  When  we  proceeded  to  attack,  ships  emerged  from  all  the 
bays  so  that  we  had  to  give  up  thoughts  of  fighting.  We  were 
followed  by  English  and  French  ships.  The  plan  was  to  separate 
the  hostile  ships  so  as  to  be  able  to  fight,  but  we  soon  saw  that 
the  large  ships  that  we  had  taken  to  be  dreadnoughts,  capable  of 
less  speed,  did  not  remain  behind,  but  gradually  gained  and  soon 
it  was  confirmed  that  they  were  battle  cruisers  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  clear  for  us  all  that  the  German  squadron  would 
have  ceased  to  exist  by  sun-set.  The  two  big  battle  cruisers  gained 
so  much  that  they  reached  us  with  their  30-5  cm.  guns  by  midday. 
The  shots  rained  down  near  " Scharnhorst, "  "Leipzig"  and  our- 
selves like  hail-stones.  Suddenly  "Scharnhorst"  and  "Gneisenau" 
changed  their  course  and  steered  right  on  the  enemy — a  scene  that 
I  shall  never  forget.  They  would  never  return,  any  one  could  see 
that.  Soon  after,  the  guns  of  the  "  Scharnhorst "  and  "  Gneisenau " 
began  to  roar  and  the  two  large  English  ships  laid  by,  so  as  to 
allow  the  others  to  come  up  and  in  this  way  attack  our  two  big 
cruisers  with  enormous  gun  superiority.  Our  Admiral  had  probably 
the  intention  of  drawing  the  enemy's  intention  from  the  smaller 
cruisers.  He  sacrificed  himself  with  these  two  ships  for  us.  They 
certainly  did  enough  damage  to  the  English,  for  if  one  of  these 
ships  can  destroy  an  armoured  cruiser  like  the  "Good  Hope"  with 
23-4  cm.  guns  in  half  an  hour  without  being  damaged  itself,  it  cannot 
be  easily  silenced.  But  against  such  superiority  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done.  They  sold  their  lives  however  as  dear  as  possible. 
Owing  to  our  Admiral's  plan  we  came  into  action  and  then  escaped 
in  a  fog,  which  had  suddenly  set  in  and  seemed  sent  by  Providence 
to  save  us.    Up  to  that  we  had  had  clear  sunshine  the  whole  day. 
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What  happened  to  the  "Leipzig"  and  "Niirnberg"  we  do  not  know. 
We  saw  the  "Leipzig"  firing,  but  could  not  give  any  assistance, 
as  three  armoured  cruisers  were  approaching,  which  would  have 
destroyed  us  too.  After  our  first  success,  35  Iron  Crosses  were 
distributed  among  the  crew  of  the  "Dresden."  I  am  one  of  the 
lucky  fellows  and  am  so  happy  about  it.  But  you  must  not  think 
that  1  have  done  anything  wonderful,  as  I  really  only  did  my  duty. 
1   shall  write  you  again  soon. 

(Hamburger  Nachrichten,  February  8,  1915.) 


4.  From  the  Air  Fleet. 
A  dangerous  reconnoissance  flight. 

A  Bavarian  military  airman  in  a  fieldpost  letter,  which  the  "Neue 
Freie  Presse"  publishes,  gives  a  description  of  a  dangerous  recon- 
noissance flight  over  hostile  territory: 

.  .  .  Our  air-machine  park  had  lain  for  eight  days  in when 

at  last  we  got  orders  to  start,  one  by  one.  It  was  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  but  in  spite  of  that,  everybody,  pilots,  observers,  engineers, 
and  attendants,  every  one  was  at  his  post.  Sacred  stillness  and 
darkness  surrounded  us.  At  6*30  a.m.  a  number  of  machines  were 
to  start.  My  motor  went  as  regularly  as  a  clock.  I  could  rely  on 
it — that  was  the  main  thing. 

I  was  the  second  to  leave  at  6'45  a.m.  taking  a  south-western 

direction  on  a  flight  towards A  magnificent  dawn  lay  before 

us  when  we  started  our  ascent.  We  quickly  got  up  1,800  metres. 
The  view  became  clearer  and  clearer:  soon  we  could  distinctly  ob- 
serve all  the  horrors  of  war.  We  experienced  gruesome  but  superior 
emotions  on  seeing  such  an  enormous  battlefield  for  the  first  time, 
like  a  huge  picture  all  was  laid  out  before  us.  We  were  now  about 
10  kilometres  from  the  enemy  positions,  so  we  had  to  be  on  our 
guard. 

There — the  first  enemy  trenches  must  be  about  here,  so  we  tried 
to  get  behind  the  cloud,  so  as  not  to  betray  ourselves  too  soon. 
According  to  the  rotations  of  our  propeller,  the  wind  and  time  we 
calculated  that  we  were  40-45  kilometres  behind  the  front — over 
hostile  territorj^.  We  came  down  from  2,5^0  metres  to  about  1,500 
metres,  always  keeping  behind  the  clouds,  as — here  we  could  get 
a  view  for  some  seconds — then  again  behind  the  clouds,  we  wrere 
only  1,100  metres  high  now  and  could  observe  everything  distinctly. 
We  had  flown  but  a  few  seconds  with  a  free  view,  when  the  first 
shells  were  sent  up  to  us.  Up  to  this,  nothing  had  hit  us,  but  in 
a  few  minutes  the  artillery  began  to  take  notice  of  us.  A  quick 
turning — now  we  were  again  behind  a  cloud,  the  safest  hiding  place, 
as  it  is  possible  to  change  the  course,  while  under  its  protection, 
and  the  enemy  cannot  take  aim  any  more.    We  came  down  again, 
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flying  freely  for  about  two  minutes,  but  always  keeping  near  the 
clouds.  Our  photographs  and  pencil  sketches  were  finished,  so  we 
made  for  home.  Suddenly  a  murderous  fire  was  directed  at  us, 
infantry  and  artillery  vying  with  each  other  in  shelling  us.  Our 
machine  rolled  dreadfully  a  couple  of  times;  at  such  a  moment  cool- 
headedness  is  the  principal  thing!  Involuntarily  I  looked  at  my 
benzin  control — only  52  Liter  had  remained;  where  had  the  benzin 
gone  to?  Half  an  hour  ago  the  hands  had  pointed  to  more  than 
100  Liter.  It  was  quickly  growing  less  and  less.  50 — 45 — 40  Liter; 
the  tank  must  be  leaking.  There  was  no  time  for  thinking,  the 
only  alternative  was  to  ascend  if  I  could  with  such  a  small  benzin 
reserve  and  then  perhaps  a  gliding  flight  from  a  height  of  3,000  metres 
was  the  only  thing  that  could  save  us.  We  were  up  1,800  metres. 
I  knew  that  there  was  some  benzin  in  the  reserve  tank. 

My  observer  and  1  were  so  occupied  watching  the  benzin  con- 
trol and  the  panorama  underneath,  that  we  did  not  notice  that  an 
enemy  machine  was  following  us  about  1  kilometre  off,  at  a  height 
of  2,500  metres.  We  could  not  ascend,  and  to  come  down  was  just 
as  impossible,  as  a  drop  of  100  metres  would  mean  vis  being  ex- 
posed to  violent  firing.  We  passed  through  seconds  of  tension  that 
seemed  like  so  many  hours.  I  demanded  the  utmost  from  my  motor 
and  we  flew  on  at  a  speed  of  about  120  kilometres,  when  I  suddenly 
switched  off  the  motor.  The  monoplane,  which  had  followed  us  at 
high  speed,  was  just  above  us — now  before  us.  A  duel  now  began 
between  the  two  observers  at  about  200  metres  distance  from  each 
other.  It  had  lasted  about  ten  seconds,  when  suddenly  the  mono- 
plane gave  a  frightful  lurch,  heaved  over  and  dashed  down;  my 
observer  had  hit  the  enemy  pilot.  Five  minutes  after  we  were  Hy- 
ing over  our  own  troops — we  had  escaped! 

On  arriving  at  our  station,  I  was  about  to  gaily  jump  out  of 
my  machine  and  shake  hands  with  my  observer,  for  he  had  saved 

my   life;    but  what  was  that? My    best  friend,  my  observer, 

sat  stiff  and  motionsless  on  his  seat — dead!  We  had  done  our  duty 
well  and  had  given  our  mite  towards  the  victory  of  our  comrades. 

(Strajoburger  Post,  February  6,  1915.) 


